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[N 1450/59/97] No. 1. 

Report on the Kabid Mission, by Sir LI. R. C. Dobbs, K.C.S.I., K.C.l.lti. - 
(Communicated by India Office, February 15, 1922.) 


3 A.— Resume of Events between the Rawalpindi Treaty and the End of the . 

j Mussoorie Conference. 

s' In my report on the Mussoorie Conference f dwelt on the course of events 

’ ^ between the signature of the Treaty of Peace at Rawalpindi on the Btli August 1919 

] and the assembling of the British-Afghan Delegations at Mussoorie on the ICtli April 

j 1920, and 1 showed that there had been a rapid decline in that interval from the 

j position of predominance held by Great Britain at its beginning. I described the 

strengthening of the relations between the Bolshevists and Afghanistan, the eclipse 
of the pro-British party in Kabul, and the friction caused between the Governments 
of India and Afghanistan by continued unfriendly Afghan demonstrations on the 
border. My report further sketched the development of affairs both outside and 
inside India during the course of the Conference from the beginning of April to the 
end of July 1920. It showed how the Afghans, during the Mussoorie discussions, 
recommenced their frontier aggressions and were only forced to stop them by a 
! suspension of the Conference; how the Soviet Government at last, in June 1920, had 

i made the Afghans a definite oiler of money, arms and material in return for an 

undertaking by Afghanistan to facilitate the despatch of Bolshevist arms and 
, propaganda to the British frontier tribes in India ; how the Afghans were excited by 
reports of a close understanding between the Bolshevists and the Turkish Nationalists, 
of severe Polish reverses at the hands of the Russian Red Army, of the formulation 

4 by the Indian extremists of a big campaign of non-co-operation which was to begin 
on the 1st August 1920, of our increasing difficult ieri in Mesopotamia and Persia and 
of the spread of the Muhajarin movement in Northern India. The Afghan Delegates 

] had left India under the impressions produced by this further apparent weakening 

| of the British position in the world; but, as 1 showed, the Chief Afghan Delegate, 

] Sardar-i-Ala Mahmud Beg Khan Tam. realised that the difficulties which lit 1 then 

) saw coming upon us were only temporary and was himself in favour of striking 

while the iron was hot and signing a formal treaty at once. I further wrote (vide 
' para. 23 of my report) that the Afghan Delegates had given strong hints that, 

j between two opposing forces like the British and the Bolshevist, it was impossible 

i for Afghanistan to avoid taking sides and that, unless the British were prepared to 

• make a defensive alliance with Afghanistan, she would be forced to go over to the 

] Bolshevists. In view of later developments in the situation, these hints given at 

! Mussoorie were to prove very significant. Finally, I stated that 1 bad advocated the 

conclusion of an immediate treaty with the Afghans in accordance with Mahmud 
j Tarzi’s request, especially because of the news received, almost at the close of the 

■ Conference, of a Bolshevist plan of sending Jemal Pasha to Kabul to eneouiage the 

feeling against the British and to take advantage of the more threatening situation 
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which was then developing. I noted that this suggestion had been abandoned owing 
to the disapproval of the Government of India. My report ended with a prediction 
that, in view of the alliance between the Turkish Nationalists and the Bolshevists, 
Afghanistan would at the moment probably prefer to obtain help from the latter; but 
if the Bolshevists could not or would not give help, or if they would only give it in 
return for action which would embroil Afghanistan with the British, then 1 thought 
it was on the British that the choice of Afghanistan would probably fall. 1 wrote 
that the Amir would be very reluctant to send a third delegation.to India, but he 
might attempt to negotiate a treaty of friendship by letter, and, if he failed in this, 
he would probably, in order to save his amour-propre, try to induce us to send a 
British delegation to Kabul. 

2. The Afghan Delegates to Mussoorie had left India on the 29th July 1920, in 
full possession of the views of the British Government and taking with them written 
memoranda of all our official conversations and an aide-memoire setting forth in 
rough the proposed terms of a treaty. It was understood that, alter these documents 
had been laid before the Amir and his councillors and verbally explained to them, 
the Afghan Government would, if it were disposed to enter into final negotiations for 
a treaty of friendship, send another delegation to India lor the purpose. 

4 

B.— Events inside and outside Afghanistan affecting Afghan Policy between the 

Mussoorie Conference and the arrival of .the British Mission in Kabul. 

3. In Afghanistan, the return of the Afghan Mission to Kabul was followed by 
the temporary eclipse of Sardar-i-Ala Mahmud Beg Khan Tarzi and the predominance 
in Afghan Councils of General Nadir Khan, the Commander-in-Chief. As had been 
foreseen. Mahmud Tarzi was, like Ali Ahmad Khan before him, accused of having 
been won over by the British; and he was only saved from disgrace by the fact that 
his daughter is the wife of the Amir. The months of August and September 1920 
were occupied at Kabul by discussion of the projected Ilusso-Alghan treaty, and at 
the end of September a draft treaty provisionally signed by the Afghan Government 
was despatched to Moscow by M. Suritz, the Bolshevist emissary. M. Suritz 
obtain the Afghan Government’s consent to this treaty with the greatest difficulty 
and was obliged to make to the Afghans larger concessions than had been authorised 
by the Soviet Government. His difficulties were the result of friction between the 
Afghans and the Russians over Jamshedi raids on the Herat border and of the 
overthrow, by Soviet machinations, of the Amir of Bokhara at the end of August 
1920. 'Phis temporarily infuriated the Afghans against thes Russians and only tailed 
to bring about a rupture between them Giving to the increased oilers made by 
M. Suritz, and the fear of the Afghans that, in the absence of a treaty with the 
British, they would in the end have a treaty with neither ol their principal neighbours 
and derive profits from neither Thus a great opportunity seemed to have been 
missed by our refusal in .July 1920 of the Afghan request for a final treaty. lor, if 
such a treaty had been signed, the overthrow' of Bokhara (which 1 had repeatedly 
prophesied to the Afghans at Mussoorie) would piohably have clinched the friendship 
of Afghanistan wdth the British, and they might have been enabled by the confidence 
engendered by the treaty to turn their backs definitely at that crisis upon the 
Russians. Indeed after the fall of Bokhara, news reached the Goveinment of India 
of the intention of the Amir to call upon the British Government lor immediate help 
against the Russians. This news was telegraphed to the Secretary of State on 24th 
September 1920, and His Majesty’s Government in reply authorised the Government 
of India, in the event of the Amir applying for help, to promise it in the shape both 
of money and arms to a liberal extent. At the same time authentic information 
was received in Iudia that the Soviet Government were severely critical of the terms 
offeied by M. Suritz to the Afghans, and that they desired to revise them, and not 
to promise any help to Afghanistan except in return for an equhalent supply of 
Afghan commodities. There was, therefore, at the end of September 1920 some 
reason to think that the Bolshevist negotiations in Kabul might bear no fruit; that 
the draft treaty sent to Moscow would be abortive; and that the Afghan Government 
would shortly attempt to secure friendly relations with, and even the active help of, 
the British Government. 

4. This expectation that the Amir would immediately appeal for the help of the 
British Government on account of the collapse of Bokhara was not fulfilled. It may 
be that Bolshevist appeals to Afghan cupidity were too great, or that Afghan pride 


forbade so complete a confession of political miscalculation and so sudden a reversal 
of policy. It may be that dislike of the Bolshevists, engendered by their successful 
conspiracy against Bokhara, had been counterbalanced by the terror of their success 
and by thoughts that the same fate might be in store for Afghanistan. The 
catastrophe in Bokhara, however, while not producing, as was thought possible, a 
; definite inclination of the Afghans to the British side, did drive them to take 

; immediate steps towards the renewal of negotiations for friendship with us. On the 

6th October 1920 the Amir wrote to His Excellency the Viceroy saying that he and 
his councillors had considered the report of the Mussoorie conversations and the 
aide-memoire given to the Afghan Delegates, and that “notwithstanding that some 
“ of the items contained in the written statement and the memoranda have been 
“ found in our Supreme Oouncil not to be free from possibility.oi complaint and 
“ objection, I can assure Your Excellency that this objection and complaint does not 
“ conflict wdth the basis of the question on which we wish to found the conclusion of 
“ a treaty ol friendship, but refers to certain things which are considered to be 
“ trivial.” The Amir asked that a British Mission might be sent to Kabul to conclude 
a treaty of friendship on these terms, thus fulfilling the prediction that he would, if 
possible, try to escape the sending of a third delegation to India. 

5. The Amir had been helped to this decision by a combination of events 

favourable to the British botli inside and outside India and by internal troubles in 

Afghanistan. The space which I shall devote in the ensuing paragraphs to external 

events may seem disproportionate ; but it is difficult to exaggerate the effect, of such 
events on the changeable and hesitating views of the politicians of Kabul. In India 

, the Muhajarin movement, which at the end of July 1920 had swollen to enormous 

proportions, had about the middle of August collapsed. The much advertised non- 
j co-operation movement had so far not won success in any part of Tndia. In the 

Mahsud country, the tribesmen seemed on the point of accepting our permanent 
occupation, and had even submitted a petition setting forth conditions on which they 
suggested that the administration of their country should be carried out. The Wazirs 
i of Wano were, it is true, still recalcitrant, and an expedition was being planned 

r* against them, but it was hoped that this would not be a formidable affair, and that 

| the troops need not stay more than a few weeks in the tribal country. Outside India, 

the Treaty of Sevres had been signed on the 10th August 1920, after a series of Greek 
victories over the Turkish nationalist insurgents in l'lirace and Smyrna, and Anatolia 
was temporarily quiet. The French had, at the beginning of August, dispersed Emir 
Feisul’s forces and occupied Damascus and Aleppo. Mesopotamia was calming down ; 
the Bolshevist attack on Boland, which had in July 1920 met with success, had during 
August completely failed, and ended in an invasion of Russian territory by Poland. 
In Persia Bolshevist threats of invasion had not been followed by acts, although the 
Bolshevists had not relinquished their grasp of En/.oli; and Persia, while still refusing 
to put into force the Anglo-Persian agreement, was hostile to the Bolshevists. The 
withdrawal of our troops in Eastern Persia had begun and was proceeding smoothly 
In Afghanistan serious disaffection among the Afghan troops in distant stations had 
declared itself. In Afghan Turkistan, at Mazar-i-Sharif, there had been in August a 
regular mutiny, caused partly by an attempt to pay the troops in kind instead of in 
cash. In September, the troops in Fa rah and Ohakansur on the western Afghan 
border had also been mutinous on account of the reduction of their pay. On the east 
of Afghanistan the Khostwals and Mangals had been giving trouble throughout 
September, owing- to attempts to raise their revenue and to construct a telephone line 
through their country. These events undoubtedly influenced the Afghan Government 
towards the decision to ask for the despatch of a British Mission to Kabul. 

6. At the same time, the usual policy of pin-pricks had been pursued. The 
Afghan Government failed for three months to return a Naib Tahsildar of Baluchistan 
who had been carried off into Afghanistan by raiders just before the end of the 
Mussoorie Conference, and it similarly failed for a long time to deliver up a 
Mr. Scriven, Assistant Engineer on the Nushki Railway, who was similarly carried off. 
The Afghan Envoy in Simla continued the intrigues with the Khilafat party which 
the Afghan Delegation in Mussoorie had begun, and correspondence between him and 
Sliaukat Ali was published during September 1920 in two Indian papers. Apart from 
these instances of backsliding, there was little to complain of in the attitude of the 
Afghan Government towards the Government of India between the departure of the 
Afghan Delegation from Mussoorie at the end of July 1920 and the Amir’s Request in 
the following October that a British delegation should visit Kabul. 
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7. Had it been possible to accept at once the Amir’s invitation, the British 
Mission might have reached Kabul at the beginning of November, while the Afghans 
were still sore with the fall of Bokhara, and before the hostile influence of Jemal 
Pasha, who reached Kabul on the 30th October, had established itself. Unfortunately, 
however, there was some difference of opinion between His Majesty s Government and 
the Government of India as to the propriety of the despatch of a Mission, and it was also 
thought necessary to attempt to get the Amir to disclose beforehand the terms of the 
draft Russo-Afghan treaty which had been despatched to Moscow, and especially to get 
a preliminary assurance from him that the Bolshevists would not be allowed to establish 
their Consulates in Eastern Afghanistan. It was known that the draft treaty con¬ 
tained a provision for the establishment of such Consulates. Accordingly two months 
elapsed between the receipt of the Amir’s invitation and its acceptance by the 
Government of India. In that interval, much had happened to make the Afghans 
more intractable. 

8. At the end of October 1920 the Soviet Government made peace with both. 
Poland and Finland. One result of this was that the Bolshevists were enabled to 
concentrate their forces against General Wrangel in the south; he was driven back 
into the Crimea, and in December had to evacuate Sehastopol. This left the 
Bolshevists free to deal with the Caucasus; they overran Azerbaijan, threatened 
Georgia, established a Soviet Government in Armenia, and for the first time came into 
direct touch with Mustafa Kemal in Anatolia. The news of this junction greatly 
excited the leaders of opinion in Kabul, and made them more favourable towards an 
exclusive understanding with the Bolshevists, who were regarded as the channel for 
pan-Islamic communications between Anatolia and Afghanistan. At the same time 
the difficulties in Ireland had increased, and in December outrage succeeded outrage, 
impressing the Afghans with an idea of weakness at the heart of the Empire. 
Germany was showing herself more recalcitrant than ever on the subject of reparations 
and disarmament, and the Afghans became convinced that another European war was 
imminent. This was the constant theme of Jemal Pasha in Kabul, fed as he was by 
information from the two other members of the former triumvirate of the Committee 
of Union and Progress, Talaat Bey and Enver Bey, refugees in Berlin. The effect of 
former German propaganda was still astonishingly strong in Kabul. The Afghans 
believed that the British had sent only an insignificant number of troops to light in 
Franco, and that Germany had not been militarily defeated, but had succumbed to 
internal dissensions brought about by cunning English propaganda. They thought, 
therefore, that if Germany could only reconcile her factions, she would successfully 
recommence the war, and there is little doubt that when the liritish Mission arrived 
in Kabul in January 1921 the Amir looked forward to a plan for delaying his 
negotiations with the British until the European war, of the coming of which he was 
confident, should break out in the spring, when he expected to obtain enormous con¬ 
cessions out of our weakness. He anticipated a simultaneous attack or threat of 
attack by combined forces of the Boshevists and Anatolians on the British positions 
in Mesopotamia and in Persia (for British forces were still holding the north of 
Persia) together with an attack by Germany on France. 

C.— External Events afvnoting Afghan Policy during the first half of the 
Stay of the British Mission in Kabul. 

9.’ It will be convenient here to record the defeat of these hopes during the earlier 
part of the stay of our Mission in Kabul. The first hitch in the programme was a 
temporary disagreement between the Bolshevists and the Anatolians over the division 
of Armenia. This held up the Bolshevist-Anatolian preparations for at least two mouths 
at the beginning of 1921, and enabled the Greeks in the west of Asia Minor to gain a 
series of fresh victories over the Anatolians. The second hitch was the abortive 
rising in Russia, which severely shook the foundations ol the Soviet strength. For 
several weeks, from the end of January 1921 to the end of February, the Bolshevists 
themselves thought that their end had come, and in a panic they partially changed 
the basis of their policy, and began signing every agreement that was offered. On 
the 28th February 1921 they unexpectedly ratified the draft agreement with 
Afghanistan, and on the 17th March the trade agreement with Great Britain. They 
elaborated a policy of giving concessions throughout Russia to foreign capitalists, and 
upset their communistic principles by a sudden declaration that private trade was to 
be allowed between the peasants and the towns. At the same time, tales of famine 
and oppression in all the Soviet territories began to leak out to the world. Delegations 


of workmen in Great Britain, franco, Italy, and many other European countries 
visited Russia, and returned disgusted with the conditions which they saw there, and 
alienated from communistic ideas. The Soviet authorities saw that their hopes of a 
quick world revolution had failed, and they henceforth pinned their hopes to a policy 
of placating the capitalistic powers, while secretly attempting to make them quarrel 
one with another. This change of policy in Russia had scarcely taken place, when 
the crisis long hoped for by the Bolshevists and pan-Islamists arrived. Germany 
attempted in the spring of 1921 to bluff the Entente Powers by refusing adequate 
reparations and disarmament, and carried her bluff so far that the Allied Bowers were 
forced to occupy additional portions of German territory'. At this point she yielded, 
and the whole structure on which the Afghans, Bolshevists and Anatolians had built 
their hopes collapsed. In the meanwhile attempts had been made to settle the 
Anatolia question by a compromise between Greece and the Angora Government, but 
they faded and the Anatolians fell once more into the arms of the Bolshevists. This 
event happened too late, however, and in view of the discredit into which the 
Bolshevists had fallen, and of the submission of Germany, the Afghans regarded-it as 
having little significance. In Central Asia the Bolshevists were driven by deepening 
famine to excess after excess against the local Moslem population ; and from Ferghana 
in the East to Krasnovodsk in the West, appeals against the Bolshevists were received 
by the Afghan Government. '1 liese were supported by the reports of the Afghan 
Envoy in Bokhara, Abdul Hadi Khan, a member of the Afghan Delegation to 
Mussoorie, who although an Anglophobe, had become unfavourable to the Russians 
owing to his experiences in Bokhara. In May 1921 the ex-Amir of Bokhara arrived 
at Kabul, and the denunciations against the Bolshevists of this distinguished exile 
and of his large following were added to those of Abdul Hadi Khan and neutralised 
to some extent the anti-British efforts of Jemal Pasha and of the Envoys of the 
Bolshevists cincl ol Aiicitolui ciucl revolutionary Bokhiirn, T'he ltite spring ciucl early 
summer ol 1921, therefore, found the Afghan politicians again exasperated with the 
Bolshevists and eager to take advantage of their weakness, which had at last become 
known. At the same time the improvement of the British position in the world, the 
tiansitoiy success of the pro-British administration of Zia-ud-dm in Persia, and the 
determined attitude of the Government of India towards Waziristan and the Afridis, 
inclined the Afghans to take the risk of an exclusive British alliance. 

D. Constitution of Afghanistan and Character of the Amir and his 
Principal Advisers. 

10. As a preface to a summary of our actual negotiations, it may be useful to 
touch on the piesent constitution ol Afghanistan and the character of the Amir and 
his principal advisers. The idea which prevailed in India immediately after the 
accession of the new' Amir was that a beginning had been made with the introduction 
into Afghanistan ol a really constitutional and almost democratic regime. It w r as 
thought, that this was duo to the general democratic upheaval in the world and 
especially to Bolshevist influence. In Sir Hamilton Grant’s report on the Rawal¬ 
pindi Conference, stress was laid on this development, and special significance was 
attached to the iact that the Amir had permitted his delegates to sign a Treaty of 
J eace, whereas on all former occasions the Amirs themselves had played the leachim 
part m negotiations with the British Government. Whatever may have been the 
position immediately alter the Amir’s accession, the Government of Afghanistan at the 
piesent moment is an autocracy. It may have been convenient for the newly established 
Amir to allow' Ins delegates to sign a treaty wdiich was in many ways unsatisfactory 
to Afghanistan. lor he was able to cast the obloquy of it upon the Chief Afghan 
Representative, who was quickly disgraced after his return. But the truth seems to 
be that, the piesent Amir has merely regularised, modernised and centralised the 
workings of the autocracy. Instead of doing everything himself or through one 
favoinite councnloi, lie has divided the functions of the executive between a number 
of departments, each headed by a Minister on whom very slight powers have been 
devolved. Lhesc Ministers were originally named “Nazirs ” or “ Commissaries,” in 
an attempt to ape the Soviet organisation when Soviet ideals were nominally in 
favoui. Since Soviet ideals have somewhat fallen out of favour, the Ministers have 
been called \\azns, on the model of autocratic Governments ; and this change is very 
significant. Each Minister submits all but the pettiest affairs to the Amir, who 
spends a busy tune working for long hours in rotation at each Ministry. The only 
Munstei in whom the Amir seemed until recently to repose complete confidence was 
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the Wazir-i-Amniya, Shuja-ud-daula, formerly the Amin-ul-Asas or head ol the Secret 
Police, who is responsible for the personal saletv of the Amir, and who keeps his 
spies in all the other Ministries. He is of a Turkistan family and is considered safe 
by the Amir, as not being a party to the interminable intrigues of the MuhammadIzais. 
Not even the powerful Commander-in-Ohief, Nadir Khan, or the Foreign Minister, 
Mahmud Tarzi, can take any important domestic affair in hand without the cognizance 
of this all pervading Ministry and without obtaining through it the personal sanction 
of the Amir. Even such petty matters as obtaining medicine in urgent cases from 
the British Mission for members of the families of any of the Kabul nobility have to 
be referred to the Amir through this official. The most trusted subordinates are 
dogged by his spies. In fact, the administration of Afghanistan, at the present 
moment, resembles more nearly that of the late Sultan Abdul Hamid in Turkey than 
any other. At the same time, there has been a tightening of the control of Kabul 
over the distant Governors by the extension of telephones. These now run to Khost, 
Ghazni aud Kandahar on the one side and are projected towards Turkistan on the 
other, and as soon as the much desired telegraph line to Herat is completed (whether 
by British or Russian assistance), the Amir will be in a position to control quickly all 
the local Governors in Afghanistan. There has also been a revision of the laws, and, 
largely with the help of Jemal Pasha, an Afghan version of the Turkish version of 
the Gode Napoleon has been produced and promulgated. This again, when in force, 
will have a centralising effect. 

11. With all this reorganisation of the autocracy, some attempt has been made to 
make the outside world believe that Afghanistan enjoys a constitutional and almost 
republican Government. A legislative assembly, or Majlis-i-Qawanin, has been 
instituted, which consists solely of grey-bearded Muhammadzai Sardars, members of 
the Amir’s clan. Newspapers have been started at Kabul, Jalalabad, Kandahar, 
Herat and Jabal-us-Siraj, which are professedly free from control, but are really 
nothing but State organs of propaganda, taking tiro place of those former instruments 
of publicity, proclamations and printed posters. The chief ol these papers is a daily 
journal called the Afghan, which is printed in the Foreign Office itself and edited by 
Paindah Khan, one of the Foreign Office subordinates, under the immediate super¬ 
vision of the Foreign Minister. In order to throw dust in the eyes of the world it is 
occasionally encouraged to make audacious remarks about the A1 glum Administration, 
so that if reproached with any article, the Afghan Government may pretend that 
they have no control over the press. A ludicrous and extreme example ol this was 
the.publication in the A fghau of a complaint by the Minister of Agriculture against 
the methods of his own department. All this demonstration of democratic practice is 
made, not so much to deceive the Afghan people, as because the Amir and his 
advisers believe that democratic ideals are paramount in all countries outside 
Afghanistan, especially in India, and that for the promotion of Afghan influence it is 
necessary to pose as a revolutionary power. 

12. His Majesty Amir Amanulla Khan is himself probably the most interesting 
and complex character in his dominions. His manners are popular, jocular and easy 
to such a degree that even in his public appearances he sometimes lays himself open 
to a charge of want of proper dignity. In private he loves to indulge in sheer horse¬ 
play, changing hats with his courtiers, throwing bits of bread at them or sprinkling 
them with soda-water, and making most intimate and daring jokes about their wives, 
families and personal appearance. He eschews all ceremony except in the most 
formal durbars, dislikes' elaborate uniforms and affects a spartan simplicity in his 
clothes, usually not even wearing a shirt beneath his rough military jacket. Collars, 
ties and culls, which were lie rigueiir in his lather’s time, are now lorbidden at his 
Court. The costly trappings and furniture installed by his father in the various 
places and royal houses are, however, still maintained, so that except in the matter 
of clothes his surroundings are very luxurious. When transacting business he is 
extremely polite and gentle in manner to his Minis!' rs and courtiers and bears himself 
among them merely as prnnus inter pares, encouraging them to argue with him freely 
and appearing to trust to his superior agility of mind for the gaining of hi° ends. 
Nevertheless, and despite the studied familiarity of his behaviour, those surrounding 
him show a flattery almost amounting to servility which seemed to me far more 
pronounced and deep-seated than what 1 lnul observed in the Court of his father. It 
was evident that all stood in terror of the iron hand within the velvet glove ; and the 
constant shifting of precedence in durbar, the occasional disappearance of prominent 
personages and the obvious and universal pressure of the spy-system bore witness to 
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14. In conversation the Amir alternates between moods of patent dissimulation, 
and engaging frankness. He was often by no means convincing, when he pretended 
a distaste for the Bolshevists, a prefei'ence for British methods, or a solicitude for the 
civilisation of our tribesmen and for the kind treatment of the people ol India. On 
the other hand he sometimes astonished one by bluff statements that he had always 
been anti-British since his boyhood and was now only making "friends with us out of 
policy, not out of inclination; that he could not drop his connection with our frontier 
tribesmen, because they were the only lighting force on which lie could rely, the rest 
of his people, especially the people of Afghan Turkistan, being “ like sheep ” ; that 
his whole aim was to make himself so strong that neither the Russians nor the British 
could attack him with impunity ; that he wished to keep the cry of jehad against us 
in reserve and not stale it by constant use, and that he had therefore gravely rebuked 
Sardar Abdul Quddus Khan for raising it lightly and making the tribesmen sick of 
it. These and many other seemingly incautious utterances of the kind he would pour 
forth when the impulse took him, asseverating that he was a simple soldier untrained 
in diplomacy. 1 found him very sensitive to contradiction or opposition from myself 
when others were present, but tolerant of it when alone ; and this forced me to accept 
and even encourage the tendency shown by him towards the end of our stay to 
transact business with me alone, without the presence of an interpreter. This 
procedure has of course grave dangers which are probably out-weighed by its 
advantages, and it makes it essential that our Minister at Kabul shall have a fluent 
command of Persian. 

15. The Amir is, I believe, intensely ambitious and patriotic. His first thought 
is for the independence of Afghanistan, and the slightest shade of doubt as to our 
intentions on this point makes him wild with suspicion. But his ambitions, if 1 
mistake not, go far beyoud the securing of independence. He is greedy for expansion, 
either towards India or towards Central Asia or in both directions ; and weakness in 
either quarter will fatally attract him to adventure, as it did in 1919. Hence his first 
thought is for his Army, which he must know in his heart proved itself a mere rabble 
in his war against us. But our failure to press on at that time to a striking success 
had made him doubtful of our strength, so that he believed he could extort great 
concessions from us. Next to the improvement of his Army, which he seeks to 
compass through instruction by Turkish officers, the education ol his people lies 
nearest to his heart. He already has a most promising band of young officers 
educated, like himself, by General Mahmud Sami, the Arab, at the Military School, 
and he is now multiplying schools in all directions and sending as many of the leading 
youth as he can afford to Europe for education. The prevailing atmosphere of the 
Court and of all Kabul is one of utilitarian priggishness. The cry is “ No useless 
mouths. Everyone must work for his country.” The Amir, who, to judge from his 
talk in intimate moments, is evidently an agnostic and who often neglects his prayers, 
lias a profound contempt and dislike for the Mullahs, though willing to use them if 
necessary to in flame the tribes. In this policy he resembles his grandfather, the 
Amir Abdurrahman, but he differs from him in that he has little faith in his religion, 
while his grandfather was a firm believer. Yet paradoxically he insists upon the 
strictest observance by his people of the forms of religion, drives the whole population 
to the mosques on Fridays and rigorously punishes any failure to keep the Ramazan 
fast. No laxity of manners is tolerated and the strictest morality is enforced by 
decree. Gambling and cock and quail-fighting are prohibited, and the Amir even 
told me that he was contemplating the issue of an order forbidding any man to have 
more than one wife. His idea is to key the whole machine of the nation up to a pitch 
of strenuous and efficient discipline, and then to launch it in the quarter which gives 
him greatest hope of success. For this end the discipline of religion is obviously 
convenient. 

10. Apart from the Minister of Public Security, Shuja-ud-daula, whose activities 
have already been described, the other personalities who count in foreign politics are 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sardar-i-Ala Nadir Khan, with his three brothers (General 
Shah Wali Khan. Shah Mahmud Khan, and Naib-Salar Sardar llashim Khan); the 
Foreign Minister, Sardar-i-Ala Mahmud Tar/.i Khan ; the Afghan .Minister designate 
for London, Abdul Uadi Khan; and the Principal of the Military School, General 
Mahmud Sami, an Arab refugee. The faction of Nadir Khan is at present easily 
predominant. Nadir Khan himself is a quiet, spectacled, studious-looking man of 
about 08 years. He and his brothers were refugees in India until the beginning of 
the late Amir’s leign and have a good knowledge of English and Hindustani and a 


( fairly wide view of the world. They are an affectionate and closely united family. 

The eldest brother, General Shah Wali Khan, is the Amir’s favourite companion and 
courtier, a man of charming manners and apparently upright character, and it is on 
this close link with the Amir that Nadir Khan’s influence seems mainly to rest. The 
latter is not, so far as could be gathered, very popular with the soldiery, and the 
| rumours which have occasionally reached India that he might aim at the throne are 

- in my belief absurd. The other two brothers, Shah Mahmud Khan and llashim 

Khan, are no less cultivated and attractive than Shah Wali Khan. They combine in 
their persons both the Military and Civil administration of Khost and Jalalabad 
. respectively, the two most important frontier appointments from the Indian standpoint. 

Nadir Khan and his three brothers seem to be at present genuinely anxious for 
British friendship, having apparently at last satisfied themselves that the British 
» Empire is far more solid and powerful and less dangerous than the Bolshevists, and 

being convinced of the absolute dependence of Afghanistan on India as a channel for 
arms and supplies. Forming as they do, the leading family in Afghanistan after that 
of the Amir, they are peculiarly afraid of the spread of the revolutionary Bolshevist 
principles. They are also extremely jealous of Jemal Pasha and the other Turkish 
officers called in by the Amir to reform the Afghan Army, and, as these Turks are 
anti-British, the Nadir Khan faction has been automatically forced into the opposite 
camp and has reversed its former demonstratively anti-British attitude. 

i 17. Next to the Nadir Khan faction, but much less influential, comes Sardar-i-Ala 

Mahmud Tarzi, the Foreign Minister. He is a poet, a wit, a philosopher, a literary 
trifler and ex-journalist. Of feeble physique and prematurely aged, he chafes at the 
drudgery ol office and the limitations of Kabul and perpetually sighs for Damascus, 
whence his wife comes and where he has spout the greater part of his life in exile 
with his father. lie is of the Fabian Society type and has vague theoretical leanings 
towards socialism and democracy which make him on the whole hostile to the British 
Empire. This attitude is strengthened by his personal connection with and fondness 
^ for the Turks, whose principal supporter in Afghanistan he is. He is as fluent in 
Turkish as in Persian and conducts much of his business in the former language. 
His pro-Turkish leanings naturally bring him into direct conflict with Nadir Khan. 
His suavity, cultivated manners and knowledge of the world go towards making him 
a good diplomatist, but. these qualities are counter-balanced by a want of firmness and 
by an astonishing inability to conceal his thoughts. 11 is position depends mainly on 
the fact that he is the lather of the Amir’s only wife ; but it seems doubtful whether 
he will long maintain it against the hostility of Nadir Khan and the apparent waning 
of Turkish influence in Kabul. 'The action of the Amir in taking negotiations with 
the British Mission into his own hands during the last two months of our stay in 
Kabul and excluding Mahmud Tarzi until the last moment from all knowledge of 
what was going on, show'ed the decay of his position. 

18. Abdul Iladi Khan, Minister designate for London, is a young man of no family 
, and cursed with a tendency to consumption, lie is quick, bitter, narrow and intense 
in argument, apt to be insolent owing to an uneasy consciousness of his ignorance, a 
fervid patriot and inflated with an exaggerated sense of the importance of Afghanistan ; 
prone to take offence at trifles ; a suiis-culottc in politics and without any pretence at 
* good manners. Nevertheless T found him very sensitive to personal kindliness of 

intercourse, and I have a strong hope that, if he is treated with constant firmness, 
patience and courtesy in London and can be kept from falling into bad company 
there at first, he may be w'eaued from his crude and insolent attitude and induced to 
take a broader view of affairs. European travel is almost sure to improve him. He 
is very pro-Turkish and to that extent an adherent of Mahmud 'Tarzi; but he despises 
him lor his weakness, lie has gained the Amir’s favour by his showy but shallow 
talents and surface cleverness in debate and by his alertness in detecting fancied 
dangers to Afghan independence. He was supposed to have been turned against the 
Bolshevists by his experience of their methods when he was Afghan Envoy in 
Bokhara ; but on his return to Kabul in the middle of our discussions, this lesson 
seems to have faded Irom his mind and he reverted to his old anti-British attitude. 

19. General Mahmud Sami, the Principal of the Military School, is an Arab of 
Baghdad, educated at the Constantinople Military College, but hating the Turks, as 
many Arabs do. lie took refuge in Afghanistan about 190b and has done a wonderful 
work in educating the younger generation of Afghan Military officers, including the 
Amir himself, lie is jovial and full of savoir-faire and has a tendency to play the 
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buffoon. Towards the end of the late Amir’s reign Nadir Khan, who was even then 
prominent in military circles, grew jealous of him and managed to have him disgraced 
and turned out of Afghanistan on a charge of immorality. Later he was allowed 
back to Kabul and came into prominence again on the present Amir’s accession, 
owing to their former relations of master and pupil. He had been courteously and 
kindly treated during his stay in India and seems therefore to be genuinely pro- 
British and is especially grateful to Major Humphrvs, British Minister designate to 
Kabul, whom he met during his exile in Peshawar. Nadir Khan and he gradually 
forgot their former feud and made common cause against the introduction of Turkish 
officers into the Afghan Army, each fearing the loss of his influence, and they are now 
firm friends. But it is to be expected that, if the Turkish officers are ever dismissed, 
the old enmity will revive. In the meanwhile the combination of the Commander-in- 
Chief and of the Amir’s old teacher and favourite has been most useful to the British 
cause. General Mahmud Sami was used by the Amir as private secretary during my 
private conferences with him towards the end of our negotiations, and his influence 
was intelligent and moderating. 

20. The foregoing appreciation of the leading personalities in Kabul shows how 
large a part was played in our negotiations by personal interests. All of those whom 
f have described are, I believe, true patriots and, had it not been for the introduction 
into Kabul politics of the question of the Turkish officers, they would have been free 
to follow their natural bent and would probably have formed a fairly solid and 
slightly anti-British combination, with a sentimental loaning towards Angora. But 
when shortly after the arrival of Jemal Pasha and his Turkish contingent, the inborn 
jealousy of Afghans towards foreign interference began to operate, this question 
became dominant; and the factions of Kabul became primarily anti-Jemal or pro- 
Jemal and only incidentally pro- or anti-British and Bolshevist. In the midst of and 
above them stood the Amir, swayed at first towards the Turkish by his wife and 
father-in-law and towards the Bolshevists by their early eagerness for his friendship 
and by his fear of British control, but swayed latterly against the Turkish infiltration 
and consequently against their Bolshevist supporters by his favourites, General Shah 
Wali Khan and Mahmud Sami and by the whole powerful Nadir Khan faction. 

E.—Summary of the Negotiations. 

21. The stage and the characters being thus set, the story of the negotiations 
may be briefly given. It would be wearisome to attempt a full precis. The British 
Mission reached Kabul on the 7th January 1921, with instructions to negotiate a 
treaty on the lines of the Mussoorie aide-memoire , which it was understood from the 
Amir’s letter to the Viceroy, quoted iu para. 4 of this report, had received his general 
approval. The main features of the aide-memoire were that Afghanistan was to 
receive from the British a subsidy of IS lakhs of rupees, reasonable help in the 
development of her industries and the education of her youth, a rebate of customs 
duty on goods transported through India into Afghanistan and a continuance of 
exemption from customs of O oods of Afghan origin imported into India; that her 
independence was to be fully recognised ; that she was to be allowed on a reciprocal 
basis Consuls at the chief Indian ports and trade agents at Peshawar and Quetta ; 
that the privilege of importing arms through Tndia was to be restored to her, subject 
to the provisions of the Arms Traffic Convention ; that improved postal arrangements 
were to bo considered, and, finally, that a large gift of material was to be made to her 
immediately after the conclusion of a treaty of friendship. In return for this 
Afghanistan was merely to undertake to observe the requirements of neighbourliness, 
to restrain persons within her boundaries from taking action hostile to the British 
Government, to abstain from inciting the tribesmen within the British boundaries 
against us, and to prevent the passage through Afghan territory to the British frontier 
of arms and ammunition and of persons intending to raise an agitation against the 
British. The desire of the Afghan Government to send a Minister to London had 
been reserved by the aide-memoire for future discussion. It had been subsequently 
explained in a letter from the Viceroy to the Amir that the conclusion of a treaty 
would be conditional on his refusing to allow the establishment in the regions 
adjoining the lndo-Afghan frontier of Bussian Consulates, the sole object of Avhick 
was known to be to foster anti-British agitation. The Amir had also been informed 
that an expedition was about to be undertaken against the Wano Wazirs, and the 
Afghan Foreign Minister had assured the Government of India by letter that the 
memoranda exchanged at Mussoorie had solved all the questions relating to Waziristan 
and that he expected no difficulties on this point. 
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22. The British Mission was received at Kabul in a cordial aud hospitable 
manner, though without any marked demonstration of friendliness. It found the 
Afghans in the first stages of enthusiasm over the presence of Jemal Pasha. The 
Pasha was already deep in the confidential councils of the Afghan Government, 
between whom and the Bolshevist Minister, M. Suritz, he acted as an intermediary. 
He was eagerly engaged both in his ostensible task of improving the Afghan Army 
and in the prosecution of his unavowed object of spreading intensive propaganda 
financed by Bolshevist funds among the tribes of the British frontier. 

23. It was essential to establish at the outset a frank basis for our official 
discussions by acquainting the Amir and his principal adviseis with our knowledge 
of such of their activities as imperilb d the chances of a good' understanding. 
Accordingly at two long private Conferences, first with the Amir and his Foreign 
Minister and then with the Foreign Minister and the Commander-in-Chief, I told 
them what we knew of their treaty with Russia, which then awaited ratification, and 
of the designs of Jemal Pasha. I asked for an assurance that Afghanistan was not 
yet irrevocably committed to all the clauses of the Russian treaty, including the 
promise of the establishment of Russian Consulates on the lndo-Afghan frontier. 
Without such an assurance, I said, it would be useless to begin our discussions. I 
received the assurance required; but this was accompanied by an ominous statement 
by Nadir Khan that the Afghan Government intended to raise again the whole 
question of the frontier tribes, and especially of Waziristan, in spite of the fact that 
our refusal at the Mussoorie Conference to accept Afghan views on this point had 
been officially noted and concurred in by the Afghan Government. 

24. After these preliminaries, our discussions, which were inordinately prolonged, 
underwent four distinct phases. In the first phase, which lasted iroin the 20ih January 
to the 9th April 1921, or nearly three months, the Afghan representatives struggled 
to get us to accept certain absurdly exaggerated demands, such as the cession to 

^ Afghanistan on the principle of self-determination of those tribes within the British 
frontier who might express a desire for such cession ; the cession of the Chitral 
frontier village of Arnewai; the promise to obtain a favourable revision of the Turkish 
treaty ; and the unconditional payment to Afghanistan of 4 crores and 30 lakhs of 
rupees, in recognition of the preservation of neutrality by the late Amir during the 
European war. At the same time the Afghans entirely dropped the suggestions 
made at Mussoorie that the British Government should help in the development of 
Afghanistan; and they refused to give any undertaking to exclude Russian Consulates 
from the neighbourhood of the Tndo-Afghan frontier. Against these demands and 
proposals I was directed to insist on the exclusion of the Russian Consulates, and 
was empowered to offer an undertaking (to he reciprocated by Afghanistan) to inform 
Afghanistan in future or any major military operations contemplated by us against 
the frontier tribes; an initial payment to Afghanistan of 3(3 lakhs of rupees and an 
annual subsidy of 20| lakhs; the establishment of the long desired Afghan Legation 
in Loudon; and various concessions already put forward at Mussoorie, other than the 
suggestions regarding the development of Afghanistan which, in view of Alghan 
lukewarmness on the subject, were dropped by us also. During this phase a rupture 
several times was approached, the Afghans being especially obstinate about their 
tribal demands. The dread of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement over their heads, 
inspired in the Afghans by the Anglo-Russian trade agreement signed on the 
17th March, alone, in my belief, averted a breakdown at this stage. 

25. The second phase lasted from the first week of April to the middle of July. 
It started with the signature at Moscow of a treaty of friendship between Angora and 
Afghanistan, which was followed by a request from the Amir put forward on the 
9th April that the British Government would guarantee help in arms and money to 
Afghanistan, in the event of a Russian attack brought about by an Afghan refusal to 
ratify the Russo-Afghan treaty. The Amir explained that our insistence upon the 
exclusion of Russian Consulates from Eastern Afghanistan (which he admitted would 

, be used solely to cause disturbances in India) forced him to choose between Russia 
aud Great Britain; and that, apart from this, reports from Bokhara aud Khiva of the 
failure of the Russians to grant real independence to those States inclined him to 
terminate his relations with Russia, which, as I have shown in para. 9 of this report, 
was at that time much discredited in Afghan eyes. At the same time the Amir 
continued to demand from us tribal concessions, which he had now reduced to a 
promise on our part of amnesty for the tribes. In response to this advance of the 
Amir, His Majesty’s Government suggested that we should try to get him to break 
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with Russia completely by liberal offers of arms and money, on tlie understanding 
that ,he would abstain from unprovoked aggression against her and would consult us 
hi future before again embarking on negotiations with her. After long discussion 
this policy was adopted, and on the 13th May (more than a month after the Amir’s 
volte-face) I was directed to do all in my power to negotiate a treaty which would 
exclude a treaty between Afghanistan and the Soviet Government and would also, if 
possible, exeludo Bolshevists from Afghanistan. After some manoeuvring the Afghan 
representatives made on the 23rd May a spontaneous declaration that, being forced by 
the Consulate question to choose between Russia and Great Britain, they preferred 
Britain, but must have guarantees against Russian attack. On the 1th June, after 
vainly asking for an offensive, and defensive alliance with the British, they formulated 
their proposals as follows. Afghanistan would bring about a complete rupture of 
relations with Russia on the pretext of her treatment of Bokhara and Khiva, in return 
for an annual subsidy from the British of 40 lakhs of rupees, an immediate gift of 
20,000 rifles, 200 machine guns, 12 mountain guns and two 18-pdr, batteries, with 
adequate supplies of ammunition for all these weapons, a gift of six aeroplanes after 
six months, with telegraph material sufficient for a line from Kabul via Kandahar to 
Herat, and a promise of further assistance in money, munitions and aeroplanes to the 
extent deemed necessary by the two Governments after consultation, in the event of 
unprovoked Russian aggression. The Afghans also a^ked for some public recognition 
by us of the Amir’s efforts on behalf of the Waziristan tribes, to enable him to save 
his face with them. 1 was immediately authorised to promise the material help 
stipulated for, but it was not until the 15th June that I was authorised to meet the 
Amir’s wishes in regard to the tribes. In the meanwhile M. Suritz, the Soviet repre¬ 
sentative, began pressing for the immediate ratification by the Amir of the Russo- 
Afghan treaty, which had been brought back from Moscow ratified by the Soviet on 
the 26th May. The Afghans, whose first enthusiasm for a close understanding with 
the British had evaporated during the two months’ delay, now extended their demands 
by a request (which, I confess, seemed to me reasonable) that they should not be 
required to bring about an open rupture of relations with Russia until they had had 
time to push the munitions given by Britain up to their troops on the Russian frontier ; 
and finally on the 21st June, after discussion in the Amir’s Council, they requested a great 
increase of ammunition (asking for 2,000 rounds per rifle) and additional tribal conces¬ 
sions, while they made difficulty about the undertaking which we required from them that 
they would not in future, without previous consultation with us, make an agreement with 
a third Power affecting the mutual interests of Britain and Afghanistan. On the 27th 
June their additional requests were refused and this refusal seems immediately to have 
driven them to renewed negotiations with M. Suritz, for, as afterwards appeared, they 
obtained from him on the very next day (28th June) an official assurance that, if 
the Russo-Afghan treaty was ratified, he would not for the present open Russian 
Consulates in Kandahar and Ghazni, and would inform his Government of the 
difficulties in the way of the establishment of those Consulates. There was then a 
pause, while the Afghans awaited the'arrival from Bokhara of Abdul Uadi Khan, 
who reached Kabul on Oth July, and began at once to display his old anti-British 
tendencies. A. new Russian Minister, M. RaskolnikolT, also arrived about the same 
date to replace M. Suritz, and by his vigorous personality reinforced the efforts of 
the latter. At the same time the Anatolian troops won a series of temporary successes 
against the Greeks, and were reported to be even threatening Constantinople. This 
raised the hopes of the pro-Turkish party in Kabul. These events led to a stiffening 
~o$~ tlnrAighan attitude; and on the l-lth July the Afghan representatives declared 
that they could not accept the formula put forward by us for consultation about 
future agreements affecting our mutual interests, as this would amount to a virtual 
British control of their foreign policy. I asked them to take time for reflection, 
and expressed a hope that we should be able to agree on a formula satisfactory to 
both sides. 

26. The third and most trying phase of our negotiations was now entered upon. 
It lasted from the middle of July until the 18th September. At the moment when, 
as described above, the Afghans were beginning to hesitate regarding our conditions 
for an exclusive treaty, mainly on the alleged ground that our stipulation for con¬ 
sultation regarding future agreements was contrary to their independence, and when 
they were consequently opening a way for further negotiations with the Soviet, news 
reached them from their diplomatic Mission in Europe, probably by a mail which 
arrived at Kabul on the 17th July, that the British Foreign Office had objected to a 
commercial agreement signed between Afghanistan and Italy, and had informed Ttaly 
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that the Amir, by an agreement which he was on the verge of concluding with us,- 
was about to admit the superior and predominant political influence of Great Britain 
in his country, and that we still considered Afghanistan to lie within the sphere of 
British political influence. This nows was seized upon by the anti-British elements 
in Kabul as confirmation of their worst suspicions of British policy ; and, in the 
excitement caused by the temporary success of the Anatolian troops over the Greeks, 
they carried all before them. The Amir hastily yielded to the pressure of M. Suritz 
and M. Raskolnikoff, and promised to ratify the Soviet treaty, subject to an under¬ 
standing that the Soviet Consulates on the Indian frontier would not at once be 
insisted on ; the incoming and outgoing Soviet representatives, together with Jemal 
Pasha and the envoys of Anatolia and revolutionary Bokhara, were invited to a 
banquet at the Foreign Office on the 19th July, which was made the occasion of 
a great official demonstration in favour of a Russian alliance; and the semi-official 
Afghan newspapers began to publish a series of bitterly anti-British articles. The 
Afghan Foreign Minister refused to give an explanation of this change of attitude or 
of Afghan intentions ; but he began to show signs of panic at my indignation and at 
the news now received of Greek victories in Asia Minor, and he took refuge in 
procrastination. At this juncture the Afghans (without, I believe, the knowledge of 
their Foreign Minister) took the outrageous step of seizing, on the 31st July, the 
official bag of the British Mission on its way to India in the custody of the Afghan 
Post Office, alleging first that it had been swept away by floods on the road, and, 
when this was disproved, that it had been carried off by robbers. The facts of the 
seizure became fully known to me on the 7th August, and I immediately suspended 
all negotiations until the restoration of the post, which took place on the 20th August. 
The day before this suspension the Afghans informed me that in view of the 
inadequate assistance promised by the British against Russian aggression, they 
considered the policy of complete exclusion of Russia dangerous and disadvantageous ; 
and they propounded a new draft treaty, much on the lines of that offered by us 
^ du ring the first phase of our negotiations, giving an undertaking by Afghanistan to 
exclude from Eastern Afghanistan dm Consulates of any Power opposed to the 
British, but including a formal promise by the British of lenient terms to the tribes 
of Waziristan, and of a remission of all penalties outstanding against all the tribes 
of our frontier, and also giving to Afghanistan the unconditional right to import 
munitions through India. The draft omitted any promise that Afghanistan would 
abstain from interference with our tribes, and included a provision for the payment to 
Afghanistan of a subsidy of 201 lakhs of rupees and of an initial lump sum of 
31 lakhs. The provisions of this draft treaty regarding the frontier tribes and the 
unconditional right of importation of munitions would alone have made it unacceptable. 
During the suspension of negotiations caused by the seizure of our post, His Majesty’s 
Government suggested that, in default of a treaty excluding Russia, which was no 
longer so vital to us, owing to the great weakening of Russia from famine and other 
causes, a treaty might he made between us and Afghanistan, as between two civilised 
, Powers, by which provisions would merely be made for the exchange of Euvoys and 
Consuls, and for other ordinary neighbourly relations, but which would not involve 
the payment of a subsidy. On the 13th August the semi-official Kabul newspaper 
announced that a treaty with the Soviet had been signed in accordance with the 
decision of a meeting of the Amir’s Council, held on the 2nd and 3rd August; and on 
the 21st August, the restoration of our post-bag having allowed a continuance of 
negotiations, 1 wrote to the Foreign Minister enquiring the contents of the Soviet 
treaty. At this stage our relations with the Afghans, already severely strained, were 
made still worse by what they considered a diplomatic snub to their Mission in 
London. An Afghan Mission had been wandering for some time in Europe and 
America, and had been invited to London at a time when it seemed likely that an 
exclusive treaty would be concluded. 'They bad arrived on the 8th August, and had 
demanded that they should be introduced to ITis Majesty the King by the British Foreign 
Office, and not by the India Office, with which they refused to have any relations. 
On the refusal of this demand, they sent indignant telegrams to Kabul, which led to 
the most serious outburst of unfriendliness with which we had yet had to deal. On 
the 28th August 1 received from the Foreign Minister two letters couched in language 
of studied insult, the first violently complaining of the treatment of the Afghan 
Mission in London, and the second refusing information about the Afghan treaty with the 
Soviet, hut saying that I might read it in the newspapers. I replied to these outrageous 
letters in suitable terms, and on the 3rd September the Foreign Minister cancelled 
them, after the application of much unofficial pressure, and supplied me officially 
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with a version, of the Russo-Afghan treaty, as ratified by the Amir on the 4th August | 

1921, which omitted a vital clause already communicated to us by M. Krassin 1 

promising a subsidy to Afghanistan, and also omitted any statement of certain gifts J 

of munitions, aeroplanes, and technical help which the Afghan delegates had privately | 

admitted to have been promised by Russia. This version was so far satisfactory that, | 

while it retained the original provision for the establishment of Soviet Consulates at 
Kandahar and Ghazni, it showed that the Amir had taken official cognizance of the 
promise of M. Suritz conveyed in his letter of 28th June (vide para. 25 of this 
report) that he would not at once open these Consulates, and would call the attention 
of the Soviet to the difficulties in which their opening would involve Afghanistan. 

I pointed out to the Foreign Minister that the version of the treaty supplied to me 
was incomplete, and that I could not continue to negotiate a treaty of friendship 
without complete disclosure, and on his delaying his reply T informed him under 
instructions from the Government of India that I should be obliged to leave on 
19th September if I received no disclosure before that date. On the 18th September 
the Foreign Minister wrote declining, though in polite language, to make the official 
disclosure which we required. In the meanwhile M. Suritz had left Kabul for Russia 
about the end of August, and had been followed by Jemal Pasha on the 2nd Sep¬ 
tember. These two personages, who had formed so strong a combination against us, 
had thus departed at a moment when all chance of an accommodation between 
ourselves and the Afghans seem to have been destroyed ; and it is doubtful whether 
Jemal, at all events, would have gone without a conviction that his object in this 
matter had been accomplished. It is believed that the real reason for his departure 
was his anxiety to take part in the overthrow by Enver Pasha of Mustafa Kenml in 
Anatolia, which was then confidently anticipated as a result of the Anatolian defeats 
in Asia Minor. Jemal left behind him several Turkish officers, who continued to 
instruct the Afghan troops under the orders of Nadir Khan. The latter was thus 
relieved of the presence of a dangerous rival, while he retained the instruments for 
the improvement of the Army. 

27: The fourth and last phase of our negotiations began on the 18th Sep¬ 
tember and ended with our departure from Kabul on the 2nd December. The Afghan 
refusal to disclose officially the whole contents of their Soviet treaty seemed to have 
brought about a complete impasse. 1 had, however, at the last moment represented 
that, as Ilis Majesty’s Government had only insisted on disclosure as a condition 
precedent to a treaty of friendship which would give a subsidy to Agiianistan, there 
was no reason why we should not still try for a treaty of ordinary neighbourly 
relations without a subsidy, on the lines suggested in August by His Majesty’s 
Government. I had been authorised to do so, if I thought it possible without loss of 
dignity. Accordingly on the evening of the 18th September, when all our preparations 
for leaving Kabul next day were complete, I sent Mr. Pipon and Mr. Acheson to the 
Foreign Minister at Paglnnan to say that, in view of his refusal to disclose, my 
instructions prevented me from discussing a treaty on the basis of specially close 
friendship hitherto suggested, but that I had obtained authority at the last moment 
to propound a treaty providing for ordinary neighbourly relations. Mr. Pipon 
discharged admirably his very delicate task, which was the turning point in the 
negotiations, and he secured without any loss of dignity the assent of the Foreign 
Minister to the discussion of a treaty on the new lines. On the next day I put 
forward the new draft treaty at an official meeting. It was received without 
comments, but the absence of mention of a subsidy and of concessions such as 
customs rebates and promises regarding our frontier tribes came evidently as a 
serious shock to the Afghan Delegates. On the 24th September Ohulam Siddik 
Khan, a member of the Afghan Mission which had toured the world, arrived at 
Paglnnan from London, and though he made indignant report of the diplomatic 
rebuff sustained by the Afghan Mission in London he is believed to have placed 
most emphatically before the Amir the strength and stability of the British Empire 
and the advantages of its friendship, while he was contemptuous ot the Bolshevist 
rule, the workings of wliii h he had seen during a long- stay aO.Moscow. On the 
27th September the Amir asked me to come and see him ai Paghman. He was alone 
except for General Mahmud Sami, and requested me to keep our discussions from 
the knowledge of his Foreign Minister, as, he said, he had determined to deal with 
me henceforth personally, llo then astounded me by saying that he was ready to 
repudiate his treaty just signed with Russia, on the pretext ol her maltreatment of 
Bokhara and of the Moslems of Central Asia, if we would revert to the “ exclusive 
treaty,” would increase the amount of ammunition promised under it, would allow a 
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longer interval between the gift of arms and an open repudiation by Afghanistan of 
the Russian treaty, so as to enable him to get munitions up to the Russian frontier, 
and would eliminate the condition entered in all previous draft treaties that his 
Minister in London should deal with the India Office regarding all affairs relating to 
India. If we would consent to this, he would return all the gifts received from 
Russia and would make with her merely an ordinary treaty of neighbourly relations. 
He alleged that he and his councillors had been prevented from accepting the 
exclusive treaty first put forward only by our insistence upon mutual consultation 
regarding treaties likely to affect our mutual interests, and said he was now ready 
to substitute for this condition an undertaking regarding any specific matters on 
which we might wish to exclude Russian influence. He would, in fact, be ready 
to meet our wishes in every way consistent with the complete independence of 
Afghanistan. He said that he could not in any case accept the neighbourly treaty put 
forward by me on the 19th September, since it gave no advantages to Afghanistan. 
He expounded these proposals further at a subsequent meeting. 1 fell that to accept 
the Amir’s proposals would involve both him and ourselves in discredit and that we 
shotdd have no guarantee that he would keep faith with us more than with 
Russia. The proposals did not moreover sufficiently exclude Russian influence. I 
recommended accordingly that we should persist in putting forward the treaty of 
neighbourly relations. The perplexing situation brought about by the Amir’s volte- 
face was now discussed between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
for nearly seven weeks, and it was not until the 6th November that 1 received 
orders. During the interval I arranged at the Amir’s request that the journey 
of a number ol Afghan students through India to Europe should be facilitated, 
which greatly pleased the Amir, as the party included his own son and younger 
brothers and the sons of many leading Afghan officials. Its passage through the 
Khyber convinced the tribes that the Amir had no intention of breaking with us. 
Shortly after this I recommended that we should make a final announcement to the 
Mahsuds and Wazirs of our intentions to occupy Waziristan permanently, so as to 
confront the Amir with a fait accompli and prevent his renewing his former extravagant 
demands regarding these tribes. This recommendation was accepted and had the 
anticipated result. The decision of His Majesty’s Government upon the Amir’s 
proposals now arrived to the following effect. The Amir was to be informed that 
his own action in ratifying a treaty with the Bolshevists had made his proposals 
for an exclusive treaty impossible, even if they had been acceptable in themselves, 
and that it had become necessary to adjourn the negotiations for such a treaty 
until he was in a different frame of mind. This did not, however, mean that there 
was any change in the desire of Ilis Majesty’s Government to live on good terms 
with India’s Islamic neighbour, and they were willing to give those terms the sanction 
of a treaty on the lines of that last put before him. They recognised that it was 
not ideal, but were content with it until the Amir could come to them with free 
hands and conclude the treaty of close friendship desired by both parties. The 
treaty now proposed, His Majesty’s Government pointed out, fully recognised 
• Afghan independence and embodied the neighbourly relations existing between 
the great nations of the world. On the 9th November 1 delivered this message to 
the Amir in a prolonged interview which appeared to end in complete failure. He 
rejected absolutely the proposal for a neighbourly treaty, mainly on the ground 
that it contained no tribal concessions, and he reverted again and again to his desire 
to make an exclusive treaty with us, offering to expel the Bolshevists altogether, if 
only we would allow him time to move up to the frontier the munitions which he 
would receive from us. finally, he said that, if 1 was not empowered to accept his 
suggestions, there was nothing for it but for me to leave Kabul ; and it was arranged 
that I should do so as soon as the motor transport could come from Peshawar. 
A farewell interview with the Amir was fixed for L2th November, at which he 
stipulated that no business should be talked; but, when 1 arrived, it resolved itself 
into a long conference, at the end of which it appeared that there was a faint 
chance of his accepting, with some comparatively small concessions, ihe neighbourly 
treaty proposed, although he once more pressed earnestly for the exclusive treaty. 
The principal modifications conceded were that Afghanistan was to give a written 
assurance that she would exclude Russian Consuls from the neighbourhood of our 
frontier and was to receive in return a rebate of customs on goods transported 
through India for Afghanistan and permission to import arms for so long as her 
attitude was friendly to the British. Further, the Afghan Minister in London was 
to have relations with the Foreign Office only, and not with the India Office, and 
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the Afghan Envoy was to be withdrawn from India and replaced by a Consul 
General. Events now moved rapidly and after two more exhausting conferences the 
,\mir announced late on the night of the loth November that he was personally 
ready t,o accept, the neighbourly treaty as amended, although the absence of a 
subsidy from Biitain would make it difficult for him to win over his Council to his 
point of view. In a concluding speech he said that he intended henceforth to 
pursue a steady policy of making the closest possible friendship with Great Britain 
and breaking with Russia. lie understood, however, that His Majesty’s Government 
had not thought the circumstances favourable for immediate action on these lines. 
He proposed, therefore, to take up the question again with the British Minister, 
as soon as the latter reached Kabul, and he hoped that the Minister might he 
empowered to discuss it. On this I gave him an assurance that if in future he 
should wish to free himself from his engagements with Russia and should thereby 
bring on himself unprovoked Russian aggression he could count on British support. 
(1 was subsequently empowered to assure the Amir that, if he persisted in his 
purpose of getting clear of Russian entanglements, he would find that the British 
Minister wouid certainly be prepared to discuss matters further on arrival at 
Kabul.) On the night of the ldth November there was a temporary set-back, the Amir 
informing me that his Council had refused assent to the treaty owing to the absence 
of a subsidy ; but this manoeuvre having no effect, I received a message on the 
21st November that the treaty would be signed next day. On the 22nd November 
the treaty was accordingly signed, and the signature was followed by my announcing 
that the British Government, as a mark of their satisfaction at the establishment 
of neighbourly relations, would make an immediate large gift of telegraph material 
to the Amir. The Afghans now committed a painful act of perfidy. The Amir 
had several' times during our discussions attempted to secure the adoption of a 
clause confirming to Afghanistan the possession of Arnewai on the Chitral 
border, which the Afghans had seized during their war against us in 11)19 and had 
nover relinquished. A clause to this effect had even been inserted in a draft treaty 
officially put forward by the Afghan Foreign Minister on the 4th April 1921, which I 
had rejected. The Amir and his Foreign Minister had thus shown that they clearly 
understood that their acceptance m the new treaty of the Durand Line, without any 
specific clause excepting Arnewai, implied and involved the rendition of Arnewai to 
Chitral, to which the Durand Agreements had specifically by name consigned it. 
Nevertheless when after signing the treaty 1 announced that a slight frontier realign¬ 
ment at Torkham provided for in it would not be given effect to until the evacuation 
by Afghanistan of Arnewai, the Afghan Delegates affected surprise and maintained 
that the rendition of Arnewai had never been contemplated by them. Further, when 
next day 1 appealed to the Amir to confirm my statement, he repudiated all our 
conversations on the subject and asserted his intention of retaining Arnewai. It was 
not until I had been forced by this repudiation and by a serious raid upon Baluchistan 
from Kandahar territory to use most minatory language, that the Amir on the 
29th November gave way and ordered the evacuation of Arnewai. Nor was it until I 
was actually in my motor car on the 2nd December, on the point of leaving Kabul, 
that an official letter from the Foreign Minister was put into my hands stating that 
Arnewai would be given up. This duplicity embittered the last days of the stay of 
the British Mission in Kabul, turned what had been their first pleasure at the 
signature of the treaty into dejection and disgust, and diminished any future 
possibility of staking important issues upon trust in the Amir’s word. Before leaving 
Kabul I sent to the Foreign Minister a letter setting forth the nature of the conduct 
which we shall expect from Afghanistan as a neighbouring State, emphasising 
especially her obligation to discourage raids and to abstain from interference with our 
tribes. He consented to its publication with the treaty. 

28. The relations of the British Mission with the Amir ended with a curious 
epilogue. On the 1st December, after a most cordial farewell audience, the Amir 
suddenly stood up and, reading from notes, delivered a set speech, in which he 
commented on the fact that the treaty now concluded with the British was one of 
neighbourly relations only and not of lriendship, and declared that he would only be 
prepared to make close friendship with us if we showed generosity towards Turkey 
and our frontier tribes and treated the inhabitants of India with kindness. This 
speech was plainly an net of propaganda designed to forestall the reproaches which 
the Amir foresaw would be directed against him by the Khilalat party, the malcontent 
tribesmen of Waziristan and the Indian extremists for what they would describe as 
his desertion of their cause. It was also perhaps intended to disabuse the Russians 
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F.—Comments ox tiu; Treaty. 
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G.—The Future. 
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be allowed to try bis band at pacification. Tbe first condition, tlien, for tbe 
observance of the Treaty by the Amir is a firm adherence to our present policy of 
dominating Waziristan and the ivhyber. 

31. We can perhaps hardly be confident that we shall be more immune from 
friction with Afghanistan over raids by outlaws and the like that we were in the 
reigns of the Amirs Abdurrahman and Habibullah. Even then, when Afghanistan 
was in a state of subordinate alliance with us, we suffered much at her hands from 
pin-pricks, breaches of amenity, insulting and absurd suspicions and petty incursions. 
There is, however, some prospect of improvement in this respect under the new 
conditions, partly because the present Amir boasts of having brought his provinces 
under closer control, and cannot therefore disclaim responsibility, partly because 
Afghanistan, with its greater contact with Europe, is now more sensitive than 
ever before to charges of barbarism and to civilised opinion, and partly because 
we shall have at the Court of the Amir a European officer with the high status of 
Minister, who will be able to make more effective and energetic protest than was 
possible in the past. There is, of course, always a danger that the Amir may try to 
extort more concessions out of us by showing himself a menacing and troublesome 
neighbour; and he will almost certainly do so, if we give signs of retreat. But, if 
we remain firm on the frontier, and treat him with generosity from time to time, the 
factors set forth above will, it may be hoped, result in a more tolerable state of things. 

32. The most important matter with which the first British Minister will have to 
deal will be the Amir’s professed desire to reopen negotiations for a treaty to exclude 
Russian influence and to make closer friendship with the British. He has been told 
under the instructiona of the Secretary of State for India that our Minister will bo 
prepared to discuss this matter with him, on his arrival in Kabul, and unless 
His Majesty has greatly changed his views there can be little doubt that he will be 
eager for the discussion. It may plausibly be urged that the treaty now signed, if firmly 
worked, gives India reasonable security and that she is unlikely to get more by 
making the hazardous experiment to which we are beckoned by the Amir. But I 
fear that to repel his advances might be more dangerous than to encourage them. If 
I have correctly gauged his character and ambitions, his ruling passion is for 
expansion, lie can satisfy this in only three directions, towards India, Central Asia, 
and Persia. India is in herself the most attractive, because of her riches and because 
the Pathan tribes, restive under her control, appeal to ties of blood and language and 
are a ready-made and formidable fighting force which may with luck be turned 
against her. Central Asia is the next most attractive, being only less rich than India 
and containing a purely Moslem indigenous population dissatisfied with non-Moslem 
rule, the anarchic principles of which are a threat to Afghan stability. Persia is the 
least attractive of all, being poorer and a Muhammadan Power, to injure which would 
he against the newly emphasised principles ol tbe brotherhood of Islam. The 
Afghans will hardly in any case turn upon Persia during the present state of Asiatic 
politics. But they will try their fortune towards India or Central Asia, if in either 
direction they think at any time that they detect a sufficient, weakening for their 
purpose. Unless, then, the gaze of the Amir can be safely diverted towards Central 
Asia, it. will almost inevitably be fixed upon India. The Amir is of course fully aware 
that we have no idea of supporting him in a policy of open aggression against Russia. 
But during the last phase of our negotiations, when excited by our reluctance to 
accept his -policy, he scarcely concealed his intention of taking advantage of the 
widespread insurrection of Central Asian Moslems which he foresees would follow 
upon any further collapse of Bolshevist rule, coinciding with an unfriendly 
demonstration on his part like the expulsion of Bolshevist officials from Afghanistan. 
A big Moslem insurrection in Central Asia would, he hinted, produce anarchy on the 
Russo-Atglian frontier and incursions into Afghanistan, for the repelling of which he 
would be bound to make a move. If he sees such a chance and if he has been 
fortified by our help, he will almost certainly adopt this policy, trusting to his wit to 
make all the aggression appear to come from the side of Russia, or at least from 
Russian territory. Were he successful in expelling Russia from Central Asia, he 
would proceed to his favourite plan of establishing a hegemony over the Central 
Asian population from Ferghana on the East to Panjdeh or even Krasnovodslt on the 
West, a plan already indicated by his secret attempts to get Bokhara to sign a treaty 
virtually placing herself under Afghan protection. Whether this would end in the 
weakening or strengthening of Afghanistan is a matter of speculation. It would at 
nil events divert her attention for many years from India. The Amir would not 
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move unless he were seriously convinced of the grave weakening of Russia, and 
possibly not without some arrangement with the Turks for a simultaneous Moslem 
insurrection in the Caucasus. Such an arrangement might not be difficult for him to 
arrive at, if the Allied Powers made peace with Turkey and detached Anatolia from 
the Bolshevists. These speculations may seem fantastic and chimerical; but a 
prolonged acquaintance with the atmosphere of the Kabul Court and the plain hints 
that were from time to time given me have convinced me that to the Afghan ruling 
class they are very real. It is necessary that we should choose our course with our 
eyes open to all its proximate implications and developments. 

33. My forecast, then, of the immediate future of Afghan policy may be 
summarised as follows. Afghanistan will keep her eyes fixed on her Indian and 
Central Asian frontiers, ready to move forward in one or other direction on a 
certitude of real weakness. She maj'- be prevented from moving towards India, if we 
firmly persist in our present frontier policy, especially in Waziristan and the Khyber, 
and she will almost certainly be so prevented if she is encouraged at the same time to 
expel the Bolshevists and given assurance of our support against their aggression. 
For she will then concentrate her gaze on the Russian frontier. The experiment 
must be a dangerous one for India; but it would be still more dangerous to repulse 
the advances of Afghanistan and to make her despair of realizing her ambitions 
towards Central Asia. For she would tlieu look exclusively towards the Indian 
frontier and would force us to strengthen ourselves there at even greater cost than at 
present. Amanulla Khan and his advisers are very different from Habibulla Khan 
and Abdurrahman Khan. 

II.—Services of Officers. 

34. I was most fortunate in my colleagues and staff, for whose good comradeship 
(quite apart from their official help) I cannot, adequately express my gratitude. 

Nawab Sir Shams Shah had already enjoyed almost unprecedented experience of 
^Oriental diplomacy, having served on two Afghan Boundary Commissions, the Sistau 
Arbitration Commission and the Rawalpindi Conference. This experience, together 
with his position as a leading Saiyyid, bis knowledge of the frontier, his imposing 
and dignified appearance and his charming manners, won for him the confidence, 
respect and affection of the Afghans. His advice on critical occasions was invaluable, 
and many were the difficulties which he smoothed over by unofficial intercourse with 
the Afghan officials. During the long, anxious, unhealthy summer and autumn in 
Kabul he suffered greatly in health and at one time we were much concerned about 
him. Through it all he maintained his courage and cheerfulness. The “ Nawab 
Sahib ” was our greatest asset on the Mission. 

Colonel S. F. Muspratt by his level wisdom, common sense, and power of grasping 
essentials and by his knowledge of the current affairs of Asia, contributed immensely 
to the strength of the Mission, while his good humour was an unfailing support. The 
Amir and the Afghan Comnmudor-in-Chicf, after he had gone, told me several times 
that they had been much impressed by his capacity. 

Mr. B. ,J. G. Bipou represented with great ability tbe views of tho North-West 
Frontier I To vince and attracted the Afghans by his wit and courtesy. As 1 have 
reported, at one stage of the negotiations he conducted admirably with the Afghan 
Foreign Minister the delicate business of shifting our discussions from the basis of a 
treaty of friendship to the basis of a treaty of neighbourly relations. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 11. Ross, I M.S., earned the gratitude of the Mission, not only 
by his unfailing skill and care for their health, but by the exuberance and gaiety of 
his personality. There was much sickness in Kabul and a severe outbreak of cholera 
during the summer. The Mission personnel was crowded into a fairly restricted 
space and sanitary arrangements were exceedingly difficult. Colonel Ross, by constant 
effort, managed to prevent what might have been the serious consoqueuces of these 
conditions, lie was also called in to treat some of the notables of Kabul and was 
most successful with them, saving, it is believed, the life of the Amir's sister, among 
others, and of the father of the Conunauder-in-Chief. This had considerable political 
effect. 

Mr. J. G. Acheson made a most capable Secretary to the Mission. His personal 
popularity with the Afghans and his friendship with the Afghan Foreign Minister, 
dating from the time of the Mussoorie Conference, greatly facilitated our arrange¬ 
ments. In addition to his considerable duties as Secretary in charge of the 
'correspondence and accounts, Mr. Acheson volunteered to help in the exceedingly 
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heavy work of cyphering and decyphering the telegrams passing between the Mission 
and the Government of India, and without him this work could scarcely have been 
got through. He broke down in health before the end of our stay and I had most 
reluctantly to let him go. 

Captain II. Hanna showed the greatest energy and diligence in dealing with the 
cypher telegrams, the system of which (owing to their having to be sent by wireless) 
was exceedingly difficult and complicated. The telegrams were long and numerous, 
and the strain upon Captain Hanua was great, but was met by him with robust 
cheerfulness. 

Khan Bahadur (now Nawab) Muzatfar Khan was Oriental Secretary to the 
Mission, and on him fell the arduous work of translating into Persian my voluminous 
correspondence with the Afghan Foreign Office, and the many complicated drafts of a 
treaty which were put forward from time to time. This work, which from time to 
time, and especially in the last few weeks of our stay, was very exacting, he discharged 
with unfailing care and diligence. It was the harder, in that he had not previously 
had much practice in dealing with official Persian documents. The Khan Bahadur 
was persona grata to the Afghan officials, having been in charge of the entertainment 
arrangements of the Rawalpindi Conference ; and the geniality and politeness of his 
manners confirmed in them their first favourable impression. 

Major C. D. Fennell, I.A. 11.0., was in charge of our motor transport arrangements. 
His previous knowledge of Afghanistan was of the greatest service, lie surmounted 
amazing difficulties on the had road between the British frontier and Kabul, and I 
doubt whether the Mission could have maintained itself without his energy and 
resource. On at least two occasions the emergence of Major Fennell from Peshawar 
with his long line of motors, as a sign of our determination to depart, brought the 
hesitating Afghans to a decision. 

Sub-Assistant Surgeon Khan Bahadur Malibub Ali Khan had been for seven 
years in Kabul with the last British Agent. This previous knowledge was of the 
greatest help to Colonel boss, who thought highly of his attainments and work with 
the Mission. 

Mr. Narracott, Superintendent of the Mission Office, did well the work entrusted 
to him. After he had left, owing to ill-health, his work was done by Staff-Sergeant 
Shearcrol't, in addition to his work as Superintendent of the Military Representative’s 
office. Sergeant ShearcroiVs work was most careful and excellent, and his cheer¬ 
fulness in times of depression encouraged the rest of the stall. 

Lala Raja Ram, Accountant and Treasurer, distinguished himself not only by 
his good work but by his serenity under the disheartening prolongation of our stay 
at Kabul. 

Sergeant Swanborough was in charge of our wireless station at Kabul. He 
contended with astonishing success with the many difficulties which beset him, and 
was absolutely untiring, lie seemed lvardlv ever to sleep, and extorted the admiration 
of the Afghans by constantly furnishing them with copies of telegrams addressed to 
them by their representatives in Russian territories, which the Russian operators at 
Kabul had themselves been unable to pick up. The Afghan Foreign Minister once 
said to me of him “ This suporior skill is an example of the difference between the 
two nations.” The telegraphic work with which Sergeant Swanborough had to deal 
was very important and heavy, and was made more difficult by constant atmospheric 
disturbances. 

Among those dealing with the Mission work in India, Major Slnija-ud-Din Khan, 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Peshawar Division, deserves special mention. His 
organisation of our postal arrangements was admirable, and he was greatly helped by 
Captain A. I. P. Browne, Postmaster of Peshawar. 

35. 1 cannot close this report without reference to the great loss which the 
Mission sustained through the death at Kabul of Khan Bahadur Ghulam Murtaza Khan, 
who accompanied it as Joint Oriental Secretary. His devotion to work at the 
Mussoorie Conference, where the work of translation was enormous, had sapped his 
strength ; and the strain of the further work at Kabul, together with the depressing 
and harrassing conditions there, killed him. I know of no more faithful servant of 
the British Government. 


January 9, 1922. 


II. R. C. DOBBS, 

Chief British liepresentative. 
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Colonel Humphrys to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston.—(Received April 18.) 

(No. 3.) .. 

My Lord, Kabul, March 25, 1922. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, an account of 
my movements subsequent to my departure from Europe. 

I left Marseilles by steamship “ Narkunda ” on the 12th January accompanied by 
Major \Y. A. K. Fraser, D.S 0., M.C., military attache. 

At Aden I received a telegram from the Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India requesting me to hand over the copy of the ratified treaty in my possession to a 
special messenger who was being sent to meet me at Bombay. 

Accordingly, on arrival there on the 27th January, I made over to the courier the 
copy of the ratified treaty which I had brought from London. 

This was afterwards exchanged by Captain Hanna at Kabul, as reported in my 
despatch No. 1 of the 21st February, 1922. 

I arrived at Delhi on the 30th January, and, as every detail connected with the 
inception and establishment of this Legation had been reserved for my decision, found 
my time fully occupied until my departure for Peshawar on the 15th. 

Mr. R. R. Maconachie, I.C.S., joined my staff as Counsellor on the 6th February 
and Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub Ali as Oriental Secretary on the 13th. 

Major G. M. Millar, O.B.E., I.M.S., assumed charge as surgeon to the Legation 
on the 15th. 

My original proposal was to leave Peshawar on the 18th, but, owing to delay in 
arranging for the necessary supplies on the road, I postponed the date of my departure 
to the 23rd. 

I then received a letter from the Afghan Foreign Minister saying that, owing to 
heavy snow in the passes, the road would be impracticable for some days, and 
suggesting the 28th as the date on which I should cross the frontier. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 27th I and my staff left Peshawar by motor 
and. delayed only by tribal tea parties en route, reached Landi Kotal by the evening. 

At 11 a.m. next day I left for the Afghan frontier, where a guard of honour was 
provided by the 2nd Gurkhas and a salute of fifteen guns fired. 1 was met by the 
following Afghan officials: Mahamtned Sadiq Khan, Brigadier, commanding at Dakka; 
Yar Mohammed Khan, representing the Afghan Foreign Office ; Nur Mohammed Khan; 
Commandant Torkham ; and a Melunandar. 

These, after the Afghan guard of honour had been inspected and a salute fired, 
escorted us to a tent a few hundred yards inside their newly-acquired territory, where 
tea and light refreshments were served. The manner of the Afghan officials was 
friendly, though constrained and nervous. 

At 12‘30 we left for Jalalabad, which was reached without incident in three hours. 
The road was picketed at short intervals by troops stated to be Molunaud levies. 

At Jalalabad we were entertained in the Bagh-i-Shahi, a winter resort of the late 
Ameer, where a guard of honour was drawn up and the llakim-i-’ala received me. 

A message from the Ameer was given me that, as a mark of especial courtesy, 
arrangements had been made for me to visit Laghman next day, and, although this 
meant an addition of 60 miles to my journey, I considered it advisable in the circum¬ 
stances to accept the invitation. 

We accordingly left Jalalabad on the ist March, visiting the tomb of the late 
Ameer on the way. I and my staff were careful to show our respect for the memory of 
a ruler who, with all his shortcomings, had proved himself a staunch supporter of the 
British connection, but this demeanour was evidently lost on our hosts, who laughed 
and chatted among themselves within the mausoleum itself. 

At Laghman 1 was received at the Qilat Suraj by the Hakim and the usual guard 
of honour. The house was used as a shooting-box by the late Ameer, and commands 
fine views of the Hindu Kush and 8afed Kuh ranges. The Hakim belongs to a type which 
is apparently common in the Afghanistan of to-day, and as such requires some notice. 
His conversation consisted of set speeches, addressed as much to the representative 
of the Foreign Office as to myself, and, opening almost invariably with eulogies 
of the present Ameer, closed with perorations on his own devotion to duty. In spite of 
a somewhat limited education, his views were definite and immutable. Education itself 
seemed to him of little value, since geography, for instance, taught that the world was 
round, while he knew for a fact that it was flat. 
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The next day I returned to Jalalabad, where I received news of further heavjr 
falls of snow on the Haft Kotal. I was consequently compelled to defer my departure 
till the 4 th. 

Jagdallak was reached that evening, but, owing to the breakdown of two motor 
lorries, my transport officer and some drivers remained out all night. This necessitated 
a halt on the 5th at one of the coldest and bleakest places on the road. It was 
noticeable that from Jalalabad onwards there were very few road pickets. On the 6th 
the touring cars managed with some difficulty to get through the heavy, snow, partially 
cleared by Afghan sappers, of the Haft Kotal (8,250 feet), but the lorries had to be left 
behind at Khak-i-Jabbar. At 5‘30 p.u. we reached Baghrami, a shooting-box on the 
left bank of the Logar, which had been reserved for the temporary use of the Legation, 
and wore formally received there by a guard of honour and about twenty Afghan 
officials. Of these, tne most prominent were Sardar Sultan Ahmad Khan and 
Mohammed Alam Khan, of the Foreign Office, and Sardar Fateh Mohammed Khan, 
Civil General. 

A speech of welcome was delivered by Sardar Sultan Ahmad Khan, and I made a 
brief reply expressing my gratitude for the hospitality shown me. 

We were, perhaps, more fortunate than could have been expected in withstanding 
the rigours of our journey and of Oriental cookery without a single case of illness 
among our personnel. The house (in which we are still accommodated) is unc omfortably 
Bmall and the water supply unhealthy and inadequate. 1 have brought these drawbacks 
to the notice of the Ameer, and hope soon to move to more commodious and suitable 
quarters. 

It was a disappointment to find on our arrival that owing to lack of instructions 
from the Afghan Foreign Office the Acting Commandant Torkham had declined to take 
receipt of our mails from India. 

Inconvenience is still caused by the delay in the delivery of our posts, but it is 
hoped that this will soon be remedied as a result ot the representation 1 have made on 
the subject. 

On the 7th March I wrote to the Foreign Minister enclosing a copy of my 
credentials and asking for an audience with the Ameer at which to present them. 

On the same day the Foreign Minister, Sardar-i-Ala Mahmud Beg Tarzi, for whom 
a change of air had been prescribed, left Kabul for Jalalabad. Three days later 
I received a reply to my enquiries after his health, couched in the most friendly terms, 
and regretting his enforced absence from the capital, and the consequent delay in 
renewing my acquaintance. 

On the 12th March I received an intimation from the Acting Foreign Minister, 
Mahommed Ishaq, that the Ameer would be pleased to receive me and ray stall in 
audience on the following day. The delay in fixing a date for the audience was 
probably due partly to the absence of the Foreign Minister and partly to the inability 
of the F oreign Office stall’ to translate my letters of credence into Persian. The trans¬ 
lation was accordingly performed in my office. 

On the 13th March I px-oceeded, with my staff, accompanied by two representatives 
of the Foreign Office, in four motor-cars, to the Dilkhusha Palace, which is about 
6 miles distant from Baghrami. 

A guard of honour numbering 300 men chosen from two Guards regimeuts 
stationed at Kabul was drawn up in front of the palace for my inspection. 

I was met on the threshold by the Acting Foreign Minister, who conducted me up 
a broad and ricldy-caipeted staircase to an ante-room. 

Here 1 and the members of my staff were introduced to the Ministers and Sirdars 
who had assembled to take part in the official reception. We were then conducted to 
the hall of audience, which the Ameer shortly afterwards entered from the opposite 
side. I was immediately presented to the Ameer by the Foreign Minister, and after¬ 
wards presented the members of my staff. 

The Ameer remaiued standing, surrounded by his Ministers and principal Sirdars 
while I delivered a speech in Persian in the following terms :— 

“ Your Majesty, 

“ On the happy occasion of this audience, I have the honour to present to 
your Majesty these letters of credence bearing the sign manual of my Royal 
Master llis Majesty the King of Great Britain. Before leaving the presence of my 
Sovereign, His Majesty commanded me to convey to your Majesty a personal 
message of his goodwill. My august Master expressed a hope for your Majesty’s 
welfare, and that you would long be spared for the happiness and prosperity of 
your subjects. And His Majesty trusted that, as the result of the interchange of 
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Ministers at the two capitals, the relations between the independent Kingdom of 
Afghanistan and the exalted Kingdom of Great Britain would ever increase in 
cordiality. For my own part, I beg to assure your Majesty that it will be my 
earnest endeavour to promote, as far as in me lies, the growth of amicable feelings 
between the two States. 

“ Finally, I take this opportunity of expressing to your Majesty my sincere 
gratitude for all the assistance and hospitality which I have received since I 
crossed the frontier of Afghanistan.” 

At the conclusion of the speech I presented my letters of credence to the Ameer 
on a velvet cushion. 

The Ameer, still standing, delivered the following speech in reply:— 

“ 1 am grateful for His Majesty King George’s gracious message about 
myself, and 1 trust that llis Majesty is in the enjoyment of perfect health. It 
causes me much pleasure that relations with old friends have been established. 
We were friends in former days, and it was owing to misunderstandings that our 
friendship was interrupted, war resulted, and we became enemies. A treaty oi 
neighbourly relations has been signed between the two countries, and I trust that 
it will soon he followed by a treaty of friendship and that friendly feelings 
between our Governments will increase. I hope that the British Minister will 
work with my Foreign Minister towards this end. Afghanistan desires to be on 
good terms with the whole world, and especially with her neighbours and old 
friends.” 

The Ameer, who appeared extremely nervous, then took bis seat and read the 
letters of credence, which he handed to the Foreign Minister. 

The plan of seating is given below:— 


★ 

S. Hayatulla Klmn 
(Ameer’s brother). 

★ 

H.M. the A.MKBit. 

★ 

S. Omar Jan 
(Ameer’s uncle). 

★ 

The British Minister. 


★ 

M. Mahmud Khan, 
Minister of Revenue. 

★ 

Gh. Mohammed Khan, 
Minister of Commerce. 


★ 

S. Suleman Khan, 
Minister of Education. 

★ 

S. Mohammed Hashim, 
Acting Minister of War. 


★ 

M. Azimulla Khan, 
Minister of Agriculture. 

★ 

Mr. R. R. Maconachie, 
Counsellor. 


★ 

M. Sawar Khan, 
Offg. Home Minister. 

★ 

Major W. A. IC. Fraser, 
Military Attache. 


★ 

M. Zainuddiu Khan, 
Mustashahr (Law). 

★ 

Major Millar, 

Legation Surgeon. 


★ 

Mohammed Tshak, 
Offg. Foreign Minister. 

★ 

Nawab Muzaflar Khan. 


★ 

S. Gul Mahommed, 
Mustashahr (Foreign). 

★ 

K. B. Sheikh Muhlnib AH, 


★ 


3 Indian Personal Assistant. 

| Tea was served when the formal speeches were over and the attitude of the Ameer 

I became less constrained, llis Majesty first enquired after the health of His Royal 

r j Highness the Friuce of Wales and expressed his disappointment that the journey of 

‘ the British Legation in Afghanistan had been hampered by snow, lie remarked that 

during the enforced absence of Mahmud Tarzi he would carry on the duties of Foreign 
1 Minister himself, and he looked forward to establishing in this capacity close personal 

■ relations with the British Minister. The Afghan, who had proved himself to be a good 

fighter, would also be found to be a good friend. After half an hour’s desultory 
conversation on a variety of topics, His Majesty intimated that the official reception 
i was over and shook hands again with all the members of the British Legation. 
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Government of India to India Office.—(Received in Foreign Office April 27.) 


Comments on the Final Report of Sir Henry Dobbs on his Mission to Kabul , 1921. 
(Secret.) 

Sir, Delhi, March 23, 1922. 

WE have the honour to submit to His Majesty’s Government Sir Henry Dobbs’s 
final report on his mission to Kabul. 

2. We shall not follow Sir Henry through bis analysis of the tortuous phases of 
the long negotiations which he brought to so successful a close. Here and there, 
indeed, we are inclined to put a somewhat different interpretation on the course of 
events, but the points of difference do not materially affect the main current of his 
analysis. Lucid in itself, it gains in life and colour when read in the light of his very 
interesting character sketches of the Ameer and other personalities of Kabul. Nox- 
have we any criticisms to offer on his summing up of our gains under the treaty he 
negotiated. It appears to us both acute and impartial. But his forecast of the lines 
on which the Ameer is likely to seek for the enlargement of the treaty in a treaty more 
comprehensive in its scope is disturbing. 1'he policy he advocates is even more so. 
Our remarks, therefore, will be concentrated on both. 

3. His present report makes clear, what did not emerge from his previous reports, 
that, in his opinion, the Ameer’s real motive in contemplating a closer treaty with 
ourselves based on the exclusion of Russian influence is a desire for almost immediate 
expansion in the north. That the Russians, ousted by the Ameer from Afghanistan, 
might be provoked into aggressive action against her; that the Ameer, under the 
encouragement of our assurances and of the munitions he would receive from us, 
might be tempted in self-defence to forestall Russian aggression by aggression himself; 
that hostilities between Russia aud Afghanistan might embroil Russia with Great 
Britain—these were among the dangers inherent, in an exclusive treaty with Afghanistan, 
which at one stage in the negotiations we advocated, though not without some 
misgiving, and laboured to secure. But if Sir Henry is correct in his reading of the 
motives actuating the Ameer—and there is no Englishman who has had better 
opportunities for studying them—the risks involved are incomparably greater than 
we thought. We thought that the Ameer had become convinced that so long as he 
received a subsidy from Russia he could receive no subsidy from us, and, realising 
that it might not be long before Russia made default over her subsidy, was seeking to 
get out of a bad bargain with Russia iuto a sound bargain with ourselves, and wanted 
our munitions and promises of support as an assurance against the obvious risks he 
would run in freeing himself from his Hussian entanglement. We did not realise, and 
we doubt whether His Majesty’s Government realised, that the Ameer’s main if not 
sole object in seeking an exclusive treaty with ourselves was- to gain moral and 
material support from us to pursue, and pursue forthwith, an actively aggressive 
policy of expansion against Russia. Are we prepared to enter into an exclusive treaty 
with the Ameer and to supply him with munitions of war, with the knowledge that he 
desires to use our treaty and our munitions to embark on an almost immediate 
campaign of expansion against Russia as the first step towards the consolidation of a 
hegemony over a combination of Moslem States in Central Asia ? 

4. The danger of embroiling Great Britain with Russia over Afghanistan is one 
primarily for His Majesty’s Government to weigh. Our old policy was to control 
Afghanistan’s foreign relations ; above all, her relations with Russia. The policy 
Sir Henry iuvites us to adopt would be in effect to place our own relations with Russia 
to some degree in the hands of Afghanistan—and this at a moment when force of 
circumstances appears to be driving us, however unwillingly, into a rapprochement 
with Russia. We find it difficult to believe that, with Sir Henry Dobbs’s estimate of 
the Ameer’s character and ambitious before them, His Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to face this danger. It is of course a dauger that affects ourselves also, 
quite apart from the fact that it is on India that would fall the burden of supplying 
Afghanistan with munitions to carry on the campaign against Russia, which the 
Ameer would doubtless present to the world as a campaign which Russian aggression 
had forced upon him. But the danger of the creation of a larger aud more powerful 
Afghanistan on India’s borders is one that affects ourselves much more nearly. Sir 
Henry thinks that we should face it, for he fears that unless Afghanistan’s rapacity is 
diverted to the north it will turn almost at once against India. He argues, therefore, 
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that A\e should find in an exclusive treaty with Afghanistan directed against Russia 
a short cut to security on our frontier in the years immediately before us. We 
ourselves are very doubtful even of this. For we should still apparently have to 
supply the Ameer with munitions several Aveeks in advance of a via- overt action by him 
against Russia. But if during the treaty negotiations Ave had reason enough for 
hesitating to give the Ameer munitions in advance, his offer to tear up the freshly 
ratified treaty with Russia immediately after he had accepted money and apparently 
munitions under it and his attempt at treachery to ourselves over Arnawai make it 
impossible for us to rely on any assurances from him that our munitions Avould not be 
turned against ourselves. In a country like Afghanistan an empty arsenal is some 
sort of guarantee for peace ; a full arsenal is provocative of war. But even supposing 
Sir Henry were right in his main argument, should Ave be justified in running the risk 
of vastly increasing the ultimate danger to Tndia in order to gain a respite, or even 
security for the time being, on our frontier? To us there seems one answer only. 

5. Indeed, if Sir Henry has read the problem aright, and if we have really no 
choice between encouraging Afghanistan to wrest Moslem Central Asia from Russia 
and awaiting her othenvise inevitable aggression on our own frontiers, then, costly 
though even a swift and decisive campaign against Afghanistan would be, we believe 
that for us to take up Afghanistan’s challenge as soon as it Avere made Avould he 
preferable to a policy as hazardous as it would be pusillanimous. But we arc unable 
to accept Sir Henry's statement of the problem that confronts us. He seems to us to 
have taken too seriously the grandiose aspirations of the young Ameer and to have 
assumed that they spring from a fixed and immutable determination. But fixity aud 
immutability are altogether inconsistent with a highly-strung character as restless 
and contradictory and volatile as Sir Henry himself depicts. Ambitious the Ameer 
undoubtedly is, but even in the present negotiations he has displayed sufficient 
shreAvdness to make it unlikely that he would fling common sense entirely to the winds 
in the pursuit of his ambitions. If he is really leaning towards an exclusive treaty 
Avit.h ourselves, it is because he believes Russia to be immeasurably weaker than 
^ ourselves. If Av.e show that our apprehensions of Russian machinations in Afghanistan 
have now abated, is he likely to rush to the other extreme and conclude that Russia 
after all is the stronger, the more profitable, more stable and reliable of the Iavo, and, 
abandoning his designs against her, to concentrate his designs on us? 

(3. Agreeing with Sir Henry Dobbs as we do, that ambition is the dominant trait 
in the Ameer’s character, Ave feel that our obvious policy is to divert it from schemes 
of expansion into other channels. For this there is happily scope in the national cry 
for absolute independence, and the Ameer’s desire that Afghanistan shall establish 
herself in the comity of civilised nations. Very little experience of the heavy 
expenditure entailed by the upkeep of the Legations he is seeking to establish, and 
also of the trade expectations of the PoAvers whose Legations he seeks to attract to 
Kabul, will be needed to make the Ameer realise the necessity for the development of 
Afghanistan’s internal resources, before she can afford to take up the role of a civilised 
nation seriously, or indulge in fantastic schemes of expansion. In her internal 
development and slow advance in education Ave can assist Afghanistan as no other 
Power can, and we should in our own interest seize every opportunity offered us to 
do so. Already she is relying on our postal and telegraphic system and our rail and 
sea communications for her intercourse with the outside world, and the more that 
intercourse grows, the more will she realise her dependence on India and the British 
Empire. Within limits, therefore, we think that such intercourse should lie 
encouraged. She should be encouraged, for instance, to enter the Postal Union ; its 
discipline Avill be salutary. If she still entertains any desire to enter the League of 
Nations, we shoidd offer our good services to facilitate her entry. If she makes 
overtures to other Powers for trade or political relations, and seeks to attract other 
foreign representatives to Kabul, we should place no obstacles in her way, for any 
obstruction on our part Avould reach her ears sooner or later, and reinforce her 
suspicions that our recognition of her independence was unreal after all. This, it is 
true, is a reversal of our traditional policy with Afghanistan, but in the changed 
conditions of to-day it seems the safest line to follow. It is not that we think that 
Afghanistan’s relations with foreign Powers are susceptible of any real expansion. If 
they were, the obvious dangers—on the one hand, of foreign Powers using Afghanistan 
for intensive intrigue against us, on the other, of Afghanistan entertaining even 
more inflated ideas of her own importance than at present—might make us pause. 
On the contrary, we believe that it only requires actual experience of Afghanistan’s 
backwardness and the poverty of her resources to convince most, if not all, the other 
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Powers that the upkeep of Legations in Kabul is not worth the expense, and with their 
gradual defection from Kabul to convince the Ameer that Great Britain, because of 
India, is the only Power who is both willing and able substantially to help her^ 
in the process of enlightenment the more Afghanistan tries to assume the role of a 
civilised nation and exposes herself to the steadying influence of education and the 
public opinion of civilisation, the less chance of her ignorance, vanity and fanaticism 
tempting her into aggression, and the greater the chance of her finding her proper 
level, of her learning her impotence in comparison with the Great Powers, and also 
the indifference with which they as a whole regard her, of her realising the might 
of Great Britain, the importance of Great Britain’s friendship, and her dependence 
on India not merely economically but also for her free intercourse with the civilised 
world. 

7. It is on these lines, therefore, that we feel that our Afghan policy should 
proceed. It should be our aim to provide a double safety valve for the Ameei s 
ambitions, first, in the internal development of his country, and second, in attempts 
at expansion of his relations with foreign Powers. And if the Ameer broaches the 
subject of an exclusive treaty, as Sir Henry warns us he is likely to do almost 
immediately after Major IJumphrys’s arrival, we think that Major Humphrys should 
confine himself to expressing himself ready to listen to all that he has to say and to 
report it to llis Majesty’s Government for instructions. 1 his non-committal attitude 
seems vital at the outset, for, if the Ameer is as eager over the matter as Sir Idem 3 
anticipates, it would be dangerous to repulse his advances before our Minister has 
had time to establish himself in his confidence. But, as the conversations develop, we 
think that we should take an early opportunity to remind the Ameer that world 
conditions have been in continuous change since the subject was last broached ; that 
the disorganisation of Russia’s finances and economic life has been impelling^ her 
more and more to seek a rapprochement with Great Britain ; and that what Great 
Britain, like the other civilised Powers, desires above all are peace and good neigh¬ 
bourliness with the world at large. And, while discreetly encouraging Afghanistan 
to sterilise Russian activities of her own motion, he should remind the Ameer that, 
weak and unorganised though Russia now undoubtedly is, she is likely to concentrate 
all her resources against Afghanistan, if Afghanistan provokes her with aggression. 
If some sort of rapprochement on our part with Russia is at all likely, it seems the 
more necessary for us to discountenance any policy of Afghan aggression against 
Russia calculated to disturb the status quo in Central Asia. 

, 8 . Our inability to endorse Sir Henry Dobbs’s forecast in its entirety, still less the 
policy he advocates, does not of course affect our appreciation of his achievement in 
negotiating the present treaty, lie has succeeded in the face of difficulties which 
were at all times great, and which at one time seemed insuperable. His success would 
not have been possible without courage and much diplomatic resource, and we gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to bring his services again to the notice of His 
Majesty’s Government, and to associate ourselves with the generous tribute he pays to 
the services rendered by the officers of his staff. 

We have, &c. 

READING. 

RAWLINSON. 

W. II. VINCENT. 

M. M. SUAEI. 

W. M. HAILEY. 

B. N. SARMA. 

T. B. SAPRU. 

C. A. INNES. 
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Colonel Humphrys to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston. — {Received, 

September 20.) 

(No. 11.) 

My Lord, Kabul, August 17, 1922. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, a translation of 
the announcement on the subject of Afghan relations with Russia, to which reference 
was made in my telegram No. 65, dated the 31st July. 

As a pronouncement of future policy, read in the light of l’ecent events in Bokhara, 
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it marks the close of an episode, and apparently indicates that, even if the ultimate 
goal of Afghan aspirations remains the same as before, there is to be a change in the 
course steered towards its attainment. 

Consequently, although local occurrences have been separately reported to your 
Lordship, the present seems a suitable opportunity for taking a survey of the situation, 
so far as the complexity of the forces at work and my brief residence in Kabul allow me 
to do so. 

2 . At the time of my arrival the problem uppermost in the mind of His Majesty 
the Ameer was clearly that of Bokhara. To him the anti-Soviet rebellion in that 
country made a threefold appeal: As a Moslem he was bound to view sympathetically, 
if not actually to assist, the struggles of a neighbouring Moslem State against infidel 
oppression; as a statesman he was anxious for the creation of a free and friendly buffer 
State between Russia and a large sector of his northern boundary ; and as a diplomat 
he was obliged to show that the independence of Bokhara, as guaranteed by the Russo- 
Afghan Treaty, was to be a reality and not a Bolshevik fraud. 

The presence of the ex-Amir of Bokhara as a refugee in Kabul and the constant 
flow of fugitives from Turkestan prevented the urgency of the problem being overlooked 
by the Afghan people and afforded texts for religious agitation. Enver Pasha had 
arrived in Turkestan, and the glamour of his name raised the Ameer’s hopes that the 
independence of Bokhara might be achieved by force. Nadir Khan, the Commander-in- 
chief, was sent to the northern frontier to open correspondence with Enver and 
assistance was secretly sent to the revolutionaries. At the same time, the Ameer was 
well aware that his troops were deficient both in arms and training and could not 
unaided meet the Russians in the field. 

I had been warned that the first question which he would wish to discuss with me 
would he the possibility of British assistance being given to Afghanistan in the event of 
an open breach with Russia. He did not attack the subject directly, hut at my first 
interview asked me whether 1 brought any special message from His Majesty the King, 
and I have little doubt as to what was in his mind, lie then pressed fur an official 
■'*> recognition by His Majesty's Government of the independence of Bokhara and Khiva, 
obviously hoping to secure through diplomatic entanglements the military assistance 
which His Majesty’s Government might not be willing explicitly to guarantee. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the Soviet had stiffened. The reinforcement of the 
Afghan frontier troops was countered by a Russian concentration at Kuslik. The Ameer 
was given to understand that if he wished to secure the material benefits promised in 
the Russo-Afghan Treaty his intrigues in Bokhara must cease and a public pronounce¬ 
ment be made of his neutrality. His overtures to His Majesty’s Government had 
produced no result, and he was bound to comply outwardly with the Soviet demands. 

The present position is, as I understand it, that the Soviet Government, whatever 
their real intentions may be as to the fulfilment, already overdue, of the Russo-Afghan 
Treaty, demand that the A.meer should, as a step preliminary to any further discussion, 
cease to assist the Soviet’s avowed enemies. The Ameer, on the other hand, feels that 
if he ceases to intrigue in Turkestan he will not only be regarded as a traitor to Islam 
• by his subjects, but that as soon as the Soviets are free from pressure in Bokhara thej r 
will evade their treaty obligations in regard to the rendition of the Panjdeh area to 
Afghanistan. 

The present pronouncement, therefore, is not calculated to relieve the Soviet 
' Government of anxiety as to the Afghan attitude towards Bokhara should a suitable 
opportunity arise for interference, but does amount to an admission that, in present 
circumstances, Afghanistan cannot afford openly to break with Russia and is compelled 
to adopt an outwardly correct attitude. Nor does such a pronouncement necessarily 
imply that any definite step towards the complete fulfilment of their treaty obligations 
is in contemplation by either Afghanistan or Russia. It seems highly improbable that 
the Soviet Government would tolerate an independent Bokhara or that they seriously 
intend to restore any territory to the Ameer. What they probably have in view is a 
Bokhara nominally free, but really under Bolshevik control, and a packed plebiscite, if 
any, in the Panjdeh area. 

On the other hand, the Ameer must be alive to the danger involved to himself in 
allowing his country to become a corridor for uncontrolled Bolshevik intrigue in India 
and among the frontier tribes. Intrigue among the latter, through his own officials, is 
a weapon, efficient but double-edged, which the Ameer cannot afford to let slip from 
his hands. 

Bolshevik gold may indeed reach the frontier, but is most unlikely to do so without 
the Ameer’s knowledge, and it would be characteristic of Afghan diplomacy were he to 
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encourage the despatch of such subsidies only so long as he is in a position to control 
their distribution, and thereby gain for himself a cheap reputation for geneiosity 
Such a tendency would require to be carefully watched but would certamiy ho actuated 
by self-interest on the part of the Ameer rather than by any enthusiasm or 1 
of Bolshevik intrigue in India. The Soviet Government, in fact, seem to have made 
little actual progress towards the realisation of the main object which they had in view 
when negotiating their treaty with the Ameer. The interests of Afghanistan and 
Soviet Russia are essentially divergent, and friendship between the two countries, 
although an attitude of cordiality may he assumed by the Ameer as a diplomatic bluff 
for the edification of a third Power or under compulsion of force majeure, cannot, i am 

convinced, be either sincere or lasting. i 

3 Very different is the nature of the relations between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan Here the ultimate interests of the two countries are main y identical 
while the causes of friction, serious as they are at present may reasonably be expected 
to prove accidental and temporary. The most potent of these causes are first, the 
suspicion in the Afghan mind that His Majesty’s Government do not intend to respect 
in practice the independence which they have guaranteed by treaty, and secondly, the 
trend of British policy, as misrepresented to the Moslem world, towards the formei 
Turkish Empire, particularly in respect of the Holy Places. According o ie lg i j 11 
which the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards these problems can be localh 
interpreted, their present suspicions will either be seen by the Afghan Government and 
people to he unfounded and transient or will deepen into an obsession. . . 

A more inveterate cause of difference between the two Governments lies in Hie 
problem of the north-west frontier tribes. His Majesty’s Government might reasonably 
demand that before the Ameer’s attitude can be regarded as friendly, he must formally 
renounce all connection with the tribes on the British side of the Durand line, the 
Ameer, on the other hand, regards the maintenance of his influence m that region as his 
best insurance against the threat of British domination. In the event of war, as was 
shown in 191‘), these tribes are his main support; and m time of peace his undoubted 
ability to excite them gives him a diplomatic advantage which he fully appreciates. In 
present conditions the final surrender of such a weapon would m the Ameers eyes ie 
suicidal. For him to forgo its use eveu temporarily as he has by the proclamation 
which formed the subject of my despatch No. 2 dated the 5th March, l 1 -A, and by ie 
summary removal of firebrands such as Haji Abdul Bazik from tne Y\ azmstan border, 
is indeed a considerable concession and in the opinion of many of his advisers a mistaken 
one. Lu addition the hostilities of 1919, and the consequent loss of the subsidy have ot 
course left feelings of resentment and disappointment in their train, to keep a we 
these feelings, and to aggravate these causes of diction, is the obvious policy ot 0.1 
the Soviet and Angora Governments, and one in which their representatives in lva ju 
find themselves able to work together for a common end. _ . . 

4. The most prominent figure in Kabul at the moment is bakhn Pasha who is in 
the Ameer’s closest confidence ; and with his arrival Turkish influence has attained 
its zenith. The alliance between Angora and Afghanistan is based mainly on sentiment 
and religion, and as such makes a strong appeal to the people at large, and to the 

Orthodox Party in particular. ., , ,, 

Politically, both Governments consider themselves threatened on either side by the 
aggression of non-Moslem Powers, while personally the Ameer, as the self-acclaimed 
victor in a holy war, is bound to display the closest sympathy with the heroic defender 
of Medina. Unfortunately Fakhri, laigely for private reasons, appears to be an 
Anglophobe to the verge of monomania, and it must be admitted that the Angora 
Government have made an excellent selection for their purpose. _ 

At the same time elements of possible discord are inherent m Lurko-Atghan 
relations. There is no historical or geographical connection between the G\o countries, 
while the Pan-Turanian programme must necessarily entail the absorption of Afghan 
Turkestan in the Turkish dominions, and is therefore a direct threat to the lntegnty ot 

Afghanistan. . . . ... , „ , 

Persia, with the imminent menace of Turkish aggression in Azerbaijan before' hei 
eyes has already realised the danger involved in this movement, masquerading as it 
does in Pan-Islamie guise, and if a Turkish conquest of Azeibaijan becomes an 
accomplished fact, it is possible that Afghanistan may take the warning to heart. 

Again, were the Angora Government to carry out their alleged design of reducing 
the Sultan to the status of a puppet Caliph without a vestige ot temporal power, the 
alliance might be severely tested by the resentment which such a policy would arouse 
among orthodox Afghans. It may be noted that the manners of the Angora lurk aie 


not ingratiating, and the Afghan officers of the old school do not conceal their jealousy 
of the Turkish instructors who are displacing them. The present rapprochement 
between Angora and Afghanistan appears then rather to be due to a political accident 
than to rest on a natural and permanent bond of union. When the lack of common 
secular interests has become apparent, the religious tie may be found inadequate to hold 
the two countries together. 

5. As if the narrow limits of the Afghan political arena were not sufficiently 
occupied by the principal performers, Great Britain, Russia and Angora, a number of 
figures, who ^could hardly be thought to aspire to a speaking part have also secured 
admission. Thus there are the Persian Minister, friendly to British interests hut 
without influence,, three Bokharan delegates, each representing a non-existent form of 
government, a Chinaman, who is at one time treated as an envoy and at ,'mother is 
said to he a commercial traveller, and the leading members of the Italian Legation, 
which alone requires further notice. 

The purposes for which this mission was despatched to Kabul were, according to 
my information mainly commercial. This statement is sufficiently surprising, but 
becomes less, so wfien it is realised that the recent change in the status of’ Afghanistan, 
combined with the exaggerations of Afghan visitors to Europe, has given rise to the 
idea that this country is a mine of commercial possibilities, the development of which 
Great Britain has unsuccessfully attempted to retain in her own hands. This fiction, 
considered in conjunction with the enterprise recently shown in dumping Italian goods 
in North Persia, makes the Italian Government’s version of their intentions less 
improbable than it appears at first sight to be. W ithin three months of their arrival 
the Italian commercial delegates professed themselves thoroughly disillusioned ; three 
have already left, while the Minister tells me that a more recent arrival, S. Ferrari, an 
engineer with a European reputation, feels that he has been made a dupe of Afghan 
optimism. I lie Marquis di Paterno himself appears to be a mere figure-head, equally 
anxious to be friendly with M Raskolnikof, Fakhri Pasha and myself, and, while posing 
as the oievx diplomat, to exercise no influence whatever. It is only the Afghan lack of 
humour which saves him from exciting ridicule. 

Hie activities of Dr. Scarpa are less easy to gauge. All my information goes to 
show that he is in extremely close touch with the Soviet Legation, and if on leaving 
Kabul he takes up his intended post of commercial attache in Bombay, it will be for 
the Government of India to consider what steps should be taken if his present Bolshevik 
connections are maintained. 

G. Regarding the Ameer himself I have nothing to add to what Sir Henry Dobbs, 
who had exceptional opportunities of seeing His Majesty in all his varying moods, has 
already written. Afghan policy, when directed by so inexperienced a ruler, is not likely 
to be free from aberrations, but there are in the international situation, as envisaged by 
the Ameer, some constant forces which exert a continuous influence on his actions. With 
a Power stronger than himself on either side, he, like his predecessors, seeks to profit by 
their mutual hostility. By tempting Great Britain with the prospect of excluding 
Bolshevik influence from Afghanistan and Russia with the lure of free transit for 
propaganda to India, he can, although not actually in a position to redeem either pledge, 
extract concessions from both Powers in turn. If the bait is rejected by either Power, 
he can bring pressiire to. bear on Russia by intrigues in Turkestan, and on Great 
Britain by fomenting disturbances on the frontier of India. By these means he 
hopes to secure the arms and money which are vital for the organisation of his 
military power and the development of his country, and thus to achieve his dream 
of an Afghanistan independent in fact as well as in name. 

During the recent war and subsequent negotiations, the whole of these resources 
were brought to bear, although with disappointing results, upon Great Britain. It is 
now Russia s turn. Pier reported weakness and embarrassments in Turkestan have 
given the Ameer an opportunity for interference which he could not be expected 
to resist. He cannot, however, conveniently squeeze Russia and Great Britain at the 
same time, nor can he, while pursuing a policy provocative to one, afford to alienate the 
other. 1 his is the probable cause of the recent lull in Afghan intrigues on the Indian 
f ion tier. At the same time there is reason to believe that his present tactics dc 
not command the unanimous approval of his Council. There are some who warn hiir 
r uh , w ^ e * ie ' s intriguing in Turkestan and thus giving Russia grounds for refusing tc 
ulfal her treaty obligations, the building of the Kliyber railway and the present policy 
m v\ azinstan show that Great Britain is consolidating her position on the frontier, and 
t lat when he next wishes to raise the tribes he will find them helpless or unwilling to 
respond. 
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For the development of his country and the ed^ncnt.on H1 P of other 
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of his hostility. T have seen nothing to make me believe that the Afghan 
is an exception to the rule that Orientals regard the bestowal of unsolicited 
favours as a sign oi weakness, hut react readily to the stimulus of assumed 
indifference. While, then, I would recommend that reasonable assistance 
in the development of Afghanistan, even beyond the obligations of the 
treaty, should be freely given, I regard it as essential that such assistance 
should only he granted on the preferment of a personal request by the 
Ameer or of an official application by the Afghan Government. 

(3.) A definite and consistent policy on the north-west frontier of India. Although, 
as I have attempted to show, it would be Utopian to expect, at present, a 
public renunciation by the Ameer of his connection with the tribes beyond 
his frontier, any attempt on his part to dictate British policy in that region 
should bo firmly resisted, even if the immediate result should he the renewal 
of Afghan intrigue among the tribes. Abandonment, for instance, in 
deference to the Ameer’s protests, of the Kliyber "Railway, or of any 
approved line of policy in Waziristan, would entail such loss of British 
prestige in this country as would ultimately outweigh any immediate gain 
that might be in prospect. The consolidation of the British frontier appears 
to me to be the only means by which foreign influence within the Durend 
line can be permanently neutralised, and there is reason to hope that, when 
convinced by experience of the goodwill entertained by His Majesty's 
Government for Afghanistan, the Ameer may he reconciled to the loss of 
his favourite weapon by a realisation that it is no longer needed. 

8. The decay of Afghan authority among the frontier tribes would remove one of 
the three main obstacles to the predominance of British influence in Afghanistan. 
The two remaining are the Bolshevik menace, with the diplomatic leverage which it 
places in the hands of the Ameer, and the question of the Turkish peace terms. The 
settlement of these problems must, hou ever, be guided by considerations which it is 
not within my competence to estimate. 

9. 1 am aware that a policy of the. kind 1 have indicated invites criticism as 
lacking in ambition and initiative; it aims at a gradual progress towards a distant goal 
and relies on patience rather than pressure to achieve its purpose. But the position 
to-day, as 1 see it, emphasises the necessity of hastening slowly. The ground must 
first be prepared and a mass of suspicion and inherited distrust remains to be removed 
before the Afghan can bring himself to place confidence in the motives of British 
statesmen. His doubts are being fostered and exploited by the enemies of Great 
Britain, but, in existing circumstances, I believe it will be wise to allow him, provided 
that British interests are not clearly endangered, to make his own choice without 
ostentatious prompting, and to leave him to learn in the school of experience where his 
true profit lies. 

The Ameer and his advisers are young men impatient of their rights and fanatically 
'sensitive on the subject of their independence, which they are eager to advertise to the 
world at large. But the essential dependence of their country on the British Empire 
will come to be realised, not only through their terror of Russian penetration, but 
through a growing conviction that Great Britain alone among the nations is both able 
and willing to assist towards the free development of Afghanistan. 

Such a policy admittedly offers no certainty of quick returns and little scope for 
diplomatic tours de force, but by no other, as I am led to believe, can British 
ascendancy, in the changed conditions of the present time, be re-established in 
Afghanistan, resting, not as in the past on the exclusion of other competitors, but on 
the enlightened judgment of a people free to choose. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to His ftlajesty’s Secretary of State for 
India and to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 
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Enclosure in No. 5. 

t,ti rl in the “ Afghan ” on Saturday , July 29, 1922. 

Announcement 'published m the jg 

Afghanistan and Russia. 
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^ n of k'l’dleston. — Ulecciced Novembei 2o., 

Colonel Humphry* U, ,he Va^ess Cured, «,1 S.iU* 

(No 13 ) Kalnd, November 1, 1922. 
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Angoran Mnustei, akhn^ ^ „ Afghan,” dated tho f U J st 192i, I am 

published ncwal ptoyiBi , i ‘ Hakimiet-i-Mi’llic" ot the 

oW 1S“' f °wldch iCrSZir to enclose a copy ns a„ nnuexure to this 

despatch! o( tUs VCTS ion with ££5S £*g 

the ahse . r ^ omission is real or only apparent. t ^ ^ which the translator 

*sc? £!s^ 

its’ present omission would appear to ' h^^^n the scope of this article, and the 

of k Cr“slmf ieuei may be taken to confirm such mclusion. 
reference m raami 

r it? Part VII Enclosure in No. 44. 

; “Si/, Further Correspouder.ee respecting Eesteru Alta , 


The very forced interpretation, given in that letter, of the word “ danlat ” 
(Government) clearly supports the view mentioned’ in Air. Maconacliie’s telegram 
No. 107 of the 21st October, as to the real nature of the considerations which have 
tended to delay the ratification of this treaty. This view has since been confirmed in 
a conversation by the Persian Minister. 

There appear to be no other changes of importance embodied in the ratified text. 

3. I am asking the Afghan Foreign Minister to supply me with an authentic copy 
of the treaty as ratified, and on receipt of this will inform your Lordship by telegraph 
of any differences which there may he between it and the text, published in the 
“ Afghan.” 

4. A copy of this despatch is being sent to Ilis Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India (the Government of India). 

I have, &c. 

F. If. IIUMPIIUYS. 


[N 10928/6/97 j No. 7. 

Memorandum by Colonel Tlumphrys respecting the probable Effect on the Afghan 

Government of various Policies that might he pursued by the Government of India 

in Waziristan.—(Received in Foreign Office December 12, L922.) 

THREE possible lines of policy may be considered :— 

(A.) To remain substantially in the positions which we held before the third 
Afghan war. 

(B.) To advance beyond these positions nearer to or right up the Durand line. 

(C.) To withdraw from these positions nearer to or right back to the British 
administrative border. 

2. The Afghans struggled hard at the Mussoorie Conference and at Kabul in 1921 
to induce us to adopt policy (G). They faileil in this attempt, and the Ameer’s 
proclamation which was issued to the tribes in February 1922 practically admitted the 
failure, though it contained a hint that, unless something was done to alleviate the 
condition of the tribes during the next three years, the Ameer would force the British 
Government to listen to his advice. Had the Afghan representatives been successful 
in their efforts, there can be no room for doubt that our withdrawal would have been 
interpreted by the tribesmen, as well as by the Afghan people, as a sign that we had 
lost the war and had acted under compulsion. 1 am unalterably of opinion that if 
this policy is adopted in Waziristan, at any rate during the next five years while the 
events of the late war are still fresh in their memory, the Afghans will claim that they 
have turned us out, ami the tribesmen on both sides of our border will believe them. 
However absurd such a pretension might appear in Delhi or Loudon, its effect would 
be to deal a deadlv blow at British influence in Afghanistan, the importance of 
maintaining which, from an Indian point of view, can hardly he overrated. The 
Afghans would be encouraged to attempt to contract the sphere of our political 
control in other directions, and other tribes, with the example of Waziristan before 
their eyes, would he emboldened to respond to anti-British agitation whenever a 
suitable opportunity presented itself. To make such a choice would he to play into 
the hands of Russia and to earn the contempt of the Ameer and the tribesmen, for it 
is a fallacy to suppose that either would he grateful. There is no such thing as a 
political vacuum in tribal territory and others would step in where we receded. 

3. Policy (B! would be dangerous for another reason. It may he the ideal 
solution in theory, but until India is prepared to spend at least LOU crores of rupees 
on carrying it out it is unprofitable to discuss it. The Afghan Government would 
regaid such a policy with the gravest suspicion as challenging their whole position on 
the frontier, and tribal risings of the kind which occurred in 1897, and prompted by 
similar misgivings, would almost certainly result. 

4. Policy (A) remains, and, improved by such modifications as experience suggests, 
I am of opinion that it will he found to be most suited to our needs and to give 
no serious cause of offence to the Afghan Government. The building of lateral 
communications, such as the Thal-Kazmak road, constitutes no reai stumbling-block, 
for such a road tiaverses country the inhabitants of which are accustomed to anil 
appreciate the benefits of our political control, and does not bring us at any point 
nearer the Durand line than we were before. It is true that men like the Afghan 
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Ministers at London and Paris see in the building of roads and the consolidation of 
British influence in Waziristan a threat to the diplomatic leverage which the Ameer 
possesses in his ability to excite the tribes against us, and they will continue to protest 
that Afghan interests are being undermined by such a policy. But it should always 
be possible to allay these fears, provided that we proceed with moderation and carry 
the tribesmen with us by associating them more and more in the task of policing their 
country. 

5. It is not the Wazirs, but the recalcitrants among the Mahsuds who are able to 
play upon the feelings of the Afghan Governmen in the matter of roadmaking. 
These irreconcilables, and especially the adherents of Mullah Fazl Din and 
Malik Musa Khan, are in the habit of appealing to an old undertaking which they 
allege was agreed upon between the British Government and the Mullah Powindah at 
the instance of the late Ameer by which the British Government bound itself for all 
time not to construct roads in Mahsud country. I have reason to know that these 
appeals have produced a considerable impression on the Ameer, though the Afghan 
Foreign Minister has so far taken my advice in refusing to give encouragement to the 
jirgas who have visited Kabul. 

6 . It follows then that the construction of a road southwards from Razmak and 
from Jandola to Sarwekai via the Shahur Tangi will require tactful handling it Afghan 
opposition is to be avoided. In the period previous to the third Afghan war no part 
of the country to be traversed by these roads was in British occupation, and, if the 
tribesmen resent this extension of our political control, the Afghans will be tempted 
to support them. For similar reasons the manning of posts in this area by local 
khassadars instead of alien scouts might well minimise the chances of friction. The 
occupation of Razmak by regulars would probably draw forth protests in Kabul, but 
would not be considered as more objectionable than the present occupation of Ladha. 

7 . 1 have gone into some detail in order to show where the chief difficulties seem 
to me to lie, but I hold very strongly that whatever means the Government of India 
consider to be the best for carrying out policy (A), in which I include the Razmak 
scheme now under consideration, should be adhered to without regard to the 
susceptibilities of the Afghan Government. This policy cannot fairly be considered 
as provocative, since it is merely the consolidation of our previous position and not an 
advance, and any Afghan protests should therefore be overruled as an unwarrantable 
interference, even though such an attitude on our part might cause some temporary 
inconvenience. The IS forward policy ” is a different matter and should never be 
thought of unless the Government of India are prepared to extinguish a widespread 
conflagration, but the “ close border ” policy would be the most ruinous of all in the 
end and is all the more dangerous because of its superficial attractions. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 

Kabul, November 11, 1922. 
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